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» In “A Judge Discusses. the Proposed Federal 
f Corrections Act,” Federal Judge Paul J. McCormick 
states that “our treatment of offenders is still 
woefully feeble and falls far short of accom- 
plishing desirable objectives in social or individual 
welfare’ and emphasizes the need for progres- 
sive legislation to increase the efficacy of parole 
and accord better protection to society. After trac- 
ing the development of the present concept of 
individualized treatment, Judge McCormick dis- 


H. R. 2140) now pending in Congress. He calls 
particular attention to the latter which is known 
as the Federal Corrections Act. In conclusion he 
says, “Obviously some change in the treatment 
of offenders is desirable—one that suggests feasible 
methods of achieving greater flexibility in sentenc- 
ing and paroling processes in the Federal adminis- 
tration of criminal justice without encroaching upon 
or impairing essential powers of the trial judge.” 


The Army’s program for dealing with soldiers 
who violate the military code is of great interest 
to all correctional workers. Major Perry V. Wagley 
gives a very comprehensive description of the phi- 
losophy, purposes, and functions of this rehabili- 
tation program in his article, “The Army Reha- 
bilitates Military Offenders.” The primary objec- 
tive is the treatment and restoration to active duty 
of those who “‘are reasonably safe risks for return 


This Issue in Brief 


to military service.” Psychological testing, psychi- 
atric examinations, re-education, training and dis- 
cipline, all have a part in this progressive plan. 
Major Wagley’s analysis with respect to age, edu- 
cation, intelligence, family and environmental back- 
ground, employment, previous record, military of- 
fense and sentence, mental diagnosis, and final 
disposition of the Center’s first 500 cases affords 
some conception of the extent and character of the 


dis work done by this branch of the service. 
cusses the provisions of two bills (H. R. 2139 and’ 


Professor John M. McGinnis, in a scholarly 
paper “Some Aspects of the Psychology of the 
Offender,”’ analyzes the studies and conclusions of 
many recognized authorities in the field of crime 
and delinquency causation. He reviews the work 
done to determine the correlation between intel- 
ligence and criminal behavior and concludes that 
“the modern trend in psychology as it applies to the 
offender is to stress not low intelligence nor the 
gross physical, economic, or social circumstances 
of the individual’s emotional life . . . .” In this 
connection he cites the importance of such factors 
as feelings of inadequacy, insecurity, rejection, dep- 
rivation and frustration, and desire for recognition, 
affection, and attention. The article points toward 
the need for understanding the more intangible 
individual differences in order to determine the 
course of action to follow in dealing with the 
offender and his problems. 
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“A Yardstick for Measuring Jails,’ by Richard 
W. Wickes, is the fifth in' the series of articles deal- 
ing with the social effectiveness of correctional 
media. For several years Mr. Wickes served with 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons as inspector of pris- 
ons and jails and, therefore, is well qualified to 
report on the conditions which he has found in 
jails throughout the country. The picture which 
he paints is indeed a vivid one and certainly arouses 
in the reader an acute awareness of existing evils. 
Many authorities in correctional work advocate 
the abolition of the county jail system; few have 
expressed themselves with more vigor and direct- 
ness than Mr. Wickes. He believes that a respon- 
sible community can demand the changes necessary 
to replace the present mismanaged, delinquency- 
breeding system with a far-sighted, constructive 
program. 


With his article, “Poor Health—A Persistent 
Problem in Supervision,” William C. Nau initiates 
a series of articles by Federal probation officers on 
various types of supervision problems. The sugges+ 
tion for this series originated with Mr. Nau and 
was heartily adopted because we believe that the 
practical approach and experience of men in the 
field will be of general interest and definite value. 

Mr. Nau presents a thought-provoking consid- 
eration of the prevalence and variety of health 
problems among probationers and parolees and 


All articles i 
ideas worthy of t 
views set forth, by 


agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe 
deserving of consideration. 
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stresses the probation officer’s responsibility to be 
of intelligent assistance to this group under his 
supervision. The use of interesting case material 
emphasizes the case-work approach and also stim- 
ulates awareness of the psychological aspects of 
ill health as well as the possibility of obscure under- 
lying causes. The problems of medically discharged 
service-men, whose numbers will undoubtedly in- 
crease, are likewise touched upon. 


An Office has been created within the Federal 
Security Agency to carry out the greatly expanded 
provisions of the present Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program. The services available are set forth in 
“New Horizons in Rehabilitation,” by John A. 
Kratz, associate director, and it is of particular 
interest to note that mentally, as well as physically, 
disabled individuals are eligible for assistance. 

The salvage of unused manpower in the present 
emergency and the reemployment and readjust- 
ment of disabled and handicapped persons in the 
postwar period are the objectives of this new pro- 
gram. Every correctional and social worker will 
need to be familiar with it. Speaking directly of 
our own field of interest, Mr. Kratz says, “‘A recog- 
nition of the interrelationships of vocational reha-/) 
bilitation with the fields of probation and parole 
is important in achieving closer working relations 
of workers in these fields.” 


in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ght, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
the editors or the Federal probation office 
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A Judge Discusses the Proposed 
Federal Corrections Act’ 


By JUDGE PAUL J. MCCoRMICK 
United States District Court, Southern District of California 


ILLIAM JAMES, the eminent American 

psychologist and surveyor of social atti- 
tudes, once observed that if a future civilization 
should look back critically upon our weakness- 
es, the two main ones would be recognized as 
war and our treatment of offenders. 

This considered opinion must have been ex- 
pressed before the end of the first decade of the 
century in which we live. Marvelous accom- 
plishments have been wrought by man in the 
interim. The very forces of Nature upon the 
land, within the sea, and in the air have been 
dominated and effectively utilized by human 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. Nevertheless, 
the civilization envisaged by the erudite James 
is unattained and remains hopefully prospec- 
tive to all of us. War is today more generally 
+ and destructively powerful than ever; and, 
measured by the diversity of informed views 
on existing penological processes, our treat- 
ment of offenders is still woefully feeble and 
falls far short of accomplishing desirable objec- 
tives in social or individual welfare. 

In any fair appraisal of the respective 
values of different methods of punishment of 
convicted offenders by imprisonment, consider- 
ation must primarily be given to that which 
causes antisocial conduct. Obviously it is human 
behavior, and therefore the central problem of 
penology is the treatment of the guilty person 
by such methods and agencies that forecast 
with probable attainment the most beneficial 
results generally from incarceration. 


Two Concepts of Criminal Justice 


Broadly speaking, there are two concepts or 
hypotheses upon which prison penalties are 
imposed upon offenders in courts of criminal 
justice: one, the traditional point of view, in 
which punishment of the crime is the sole or 
the paramount object of the law based on a 
theory of moral compensation or moral retribu- 
tion whereby a definite punishment would flow 


* An address before the Judicial Conference of the Ninth Circuit, 
San Francisco, California, September 10, 1943. 


from a specified crime, and society would he 
protected by reason of the preventive or deter- 
rent effects of the fear of this punishment; and 
the other, the modernized plan which advanced 
the idea of the disposition and treatment of the 
offender in accordance with his personality, at- 
titudes, habits, and environment, thereby pro- 
tecting society by curing the offender, or, if in- 
curable, by permanently segregating him from 
the rest of society. 

Originally, throughout our country, the 
courts were compelled by the law to apply the 
traditional or so-called mathematical scale of 
punishment to fit the denominated crime. An 
eminent and experienced American trial judge, 
after 25 years of sentencing and dealing with 
convicted persons, described the judicially 
fixed sentence in these words: 

I feel that we have too often dealt with the of- 
fender as if he were a machine-made product that 
could be graded and given mass treatment, like the 
product of a factory, while the fact is . . . offenders 
need individual consideration and treatment. 

The sentencing judge in the traditional 
method is legally attributed with the power 
of divination. He is to foretell, with precision, 
the arrival of the specific day when the offender 
will have fully and auspiciously expiated his 
antisocial conduct and undergone such a changed 
attitude concerning his responsibilities as a unit 
of society that he would be a fair risk to be at 
liberty. This practice of retributive criminal jus- 
tice fell short of meeting the problem of salutary 
protection to society against crime. Fear of rig- 
idly fixed terms of imprisonment and concomi- 
tant punitive discipline failed to produce satis- 
factory administration of criminal law in the 
United States. 

Extended research and critical studies in 
the laboratories of human behavior, such as 
the Alfred Bettman Criminal Justice Surveys 
Analysis, made under the National Commis- 
sion of Law Observance and Enforcement, 
raised such doubts in the minds of scholars as 
to the adequacy and efficacy of the old classical 
theory of scheduled punishment to fit the crime 
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that new avenues of escape from criminality 
were sought. 


Individualized Treatment of the Offender 


The possibilities of scientific, unemotional 
methods of treatment of the offender became 
evident and bases of individualization began 
to be more thoroughly recognized and appre- 
ciated in the mechanics of executing sentences 
of the courts in order to accord better protec- 
tion to society. 

Such elements as detailed information about 
and expert consideration of the mental and emo- 
tional nature and capacity, as well as scrutiny 
of the moral propensities and deficiencies of the 
convicted offender, appeared weighty in the com- 
plex social problem of making the most hopeful 
and adequate disposition of the person for whom 
imprisonment held out the only hope of social 
security and the prisoner’s reform. 

It would seem that particularly in a heter- 
ogeneous society, lacking a common tradition, 
such as in our country, there is a greater need 
for wider individualization in meeting the chal- 
lenge of the social problem of punishment for 
crime, than in political areas where the racial, 
religious, social and economic situations, na- 
tional background, and cultural levels of the peo- 
ple are not as diversified. 

These apparent causative factors in anti- 
social conduct lie at the bottom of personal be- 
havior, and in any forward movement directed 
toward transforming lawlessness into social co- 
operation and self-restraint, they must be given 
concrete consideration applicable to the criminal 
with relation to his adaptability as a supporting 
and useful unit in the existing social order. 

A multifarious problem so complex and 
vital to the general welfare as is crime neces- 
sarily demands the most enlightened methods 
of administering and measuring penalties, 
where incarceration is the disposition ad- 
judged by the court, and in the light of our 
contemporary knowledge about human behavior, 
the modern prison, such as now established and 
equipped throughout the country by the Federal 
Government, suggests the most adequate labora- 
tory in which to observe and evaluate the person 
committed, and to determine when, within the 
legislative scale, it is reasonably probable that 
his release offers the safest and most beneficial 
results to society and to himself. 
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Introduction of New Procedures 

Two novel and related, but distinct pro- 
cedures, were suggested and eventually intro- 9 im 
duced into penal administration: One, Proba- § asc 
tion, essentially a preventive remedy, usually § tic: 
applied without incarceration or even sentence, § thi 
is adaptable especially to prevent a minor of-% wo 
fender’s life from becoming permanently mal- § prc 
adjusted, or to correct incipient social irregu- § en« 
larities, if such have already become manifest § it t 

in the attitudes or conduct of the convicted per- 
son. Probation, pertaining as it necessarily § vis 
does, to offenders moving in everyday civilian § Co 
life, should be responsible to judicial authority § me 
and control. This obvious requirement has been §f pai 
recognized in the transfer of the Federal Pro- § mi 
bation System from supervision by the Depart- § to 
ment of Justice to that of the Administrative § is 
Office of the United States Courts. The other 9 a 1 

result of modern and advanced thinking and 
informed appraisal of punitive methods was the § an 
introduction of parole into the prison systems § ter 
of the country. This interrelated part of the § vel 
whole social picture of criminal justice pertain- § pr 
ing exclusively, as it does, to those persons who of 
have been removed from the body politic and § Co 
therefore subjected to a different authority be- § th 
comes operable only after sentence and impris- § de 


onment. It is post-judicial—not a responsibility 
of the court, but an executive duty which Con- 
gress has properly assigned to the Department 
of Justice. 

Parole, indeed, like probation, and most in- 
novations in the field of human relationships 
and social science, has invited severe as well as 
imposing criticism, some such continuing into 
our own times, but to a great extent informed 
and dispassionate adverse opinion is now at- 
tributable to faulty mechanics of administra- 
tion, rather than to the principle of parole. 

This conclusion seems evident from the con- 
sensus of surveys of parole which have been 
scientifically made throughout the country in 
the last 12 years, and the system has been defin- 
itely commended by President Roosevelt, whose 
interest and experience in social and penal prob- 
lems has been notable, both as Governor of the 
State of New York, and as the Nation’s Chief 
Executive. In addressing the National Parole 
Conference, he said: 


Well administered parole is an instrument of 
tested value in the control of crime. Its proper use in 
all jurisdictions will promote our National security. 
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Increasing the Efficacy of Parole 


If the proper use of parole is of such vital 
importance, it is incumbent upon each of us to 
ascertain realistically whether the existing prac- 
tice permits the most efficacious utilization of 
this instrument of social betterment. In other 
words, parole, having become a generally ap- 
proved constructive agency, should be strength- 
ened by coefficient legislation which will require 
it to work the best it can work. 

As early as 1931, in the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Parole to the National 
Commission of Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, one of the essential elements in any good 
parole system was found to be the indeter- 
minate sentence law, permitting the offender 
to be released conditionally at a time when he 
is most likely to make good—not at the end of 
a term fixed arbitrarily in advance. 

And the Commission, after extensive study 
and analysis of parole, concluded that an inde- 
terminate sentence was necessary for the de- 
velopment of a proper corrective institutional 
program, and essential to the establishment 
of an adequate system of parole, and while the 
Commission observed that the time was not 
then propitious to recommend an absolutely in- 
determinate sentence, it concluded that such 
course would be advisable when the Federal 
prison system was so built up as to make the 
prospect of character reconstruction within the 
prison much more nearly a certainty than it 
was in 19381. 

In the last decade, the great and continuing 
improvement in Federal penal and correctional 
institutions, both as to administrative personnel 
and facilities, presents an ideal environment for 
a more efficient application of parole comple- 
mented by indeterminate sentence procedure. 


The Constitutionality of Indeterminate 
Sentence Legislation 


There can be little doubt of the constitution- 
ality of indeterminate sentence legislation. It 
was long ago sanctioned in this country by the 
Supreme Court of California in In re Lee, 177 
Cal. 690, where our distinguished Senior Circuit 
Judge Wilbur, then an associate justice of the 
court of last resort in the State and a pioneer in 
the indeterminate sentence law field, writing the 
unanimous opinion of the court, stated: 
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In answering the claim that the authority vested 
by the indeterminate sentence law in the board of 
prison directors is a delegation of either legislative 
or judicial powers to an executive body, it is pointed 
out that the legislative function is filled by provid- 
ing the sentence which is to be imposed by the judi- 
cial branch upon the determination of the guilt of the 
offender. This is done by the enactment of the inde- 
terminate sentence law. The judicial branch of the 
government is entrusted with the function of deter- 
mining the guilt of the individual and of imposing 
the sentence provided by law for the offence of which 
the individual has been found guilty. The actual 
carrying out of the sentence and the application of 
the various provisions for ameliorating the same are 
administrative in character and properly exercised 
by an administrative body. 

The doctrine of In re Lee has been uniformly 
reiterated by the Supreme Court of California 
upon all subsequent examinations of the consti- 
tutionality of the indeterminate sentence laws 
of the State. Like action has been taken relative 
to similar State statutes by the appellate courts 
in the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Utah, and West Virginia. Similarly 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in Sims v. Rives (decided in 
1936) and reported in 84 Fed. (2d) ‘871, without 
dissent, held indeterminate sentence legislation 
constitutionally unobjectionable. 

True it is that judicially approved State leg- 
islation and that of the District of Columbia are 
not criteria, although ably and carefully consid- 
ered, of what may be valid congressional indeter- 
minate sentence legislation of nationwide scope 
and effect, but it is worthy of note and justifiably 
significant in this connection that twice and at 
different annual conferences of the Senior Cir- 
cuit Judges of the United States, resolutions 
favoring the adoption of an indeterminate sen- 
tence plan for the Federal courts in general have 
been adopted, with only one senior circuit judge 
recording disagreement. Such action was taken 
in each instance after study and serious consid- 
eration of widespread comment and learned crit- 
icism and debate of the constitutional features 
involved in two specific types of proposed na- 
tional legislation, each embodying the principle 
of indeterminate sentence. 

These pronouncements do justify the belief 
that the consensus of the Federal judiciary ac- 
cepts, in principle at least, the constitutionality 
of the indeterminate sentence. 

One of the most frequent and impressive as- 
signments of opposition to an indeterminate sen- 
tence has been that it is an iconoclastic move- 
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ment to divest the sentencing judge of an essen- 
tial right of the court — part of a growing and 
threatening tendency to transfer judicial pre- 
rogatives to other public functionaries. This ob- 
jection, if valid, would be of grave concern, and 
even if present-day considerations of the intri- 
cate crime problem justify departure from the 
time-honored custom of sentence methods in the 
Federal courts, such a transition, affecting, as it 
does, personal liberty, should be circumscribed 
so firmly that in the endeavor to meet social 
needs, there be no abolition or deprivation of 
the right of every individual to have his freedom 
protected by an independent and untrammeled 
judiciary, as contemplated by the Constitution. 

If long usage is not considered the control- 
ling factor, there appears to be little warrant 
for the assertion that the fixing of penalties upon 
a convicted person is an inherent judicial power. 
A court is intrinsically invested with the duty of 
determining the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused, and with the function of sentencing the 
guilty offender as provided by law, but the actual 
carrying out of the sentence, as well as the ap- 
plication of the various treatment facilities and 
the utilization of authorized corrective methods, 
are elements in the crime problem within the 
cognizance of an administrative entity. 

In disposing of an argument that the fixing 
of a sentence is a judicial act and that, therefore, 
an indeterminate sentence law which attempts 
to fix the sentence to be imposed by the court is 
an unconstitutional assumption of inherent judi- 
cial power, the Supreme Court of New Jersey in 
State v. Dugan, 84 N. J. L. 603, stated: 


The foundation underlying the argument is pal- 
pably unsound. The pronouncing of a sentence is, 
undoubtedly, a judicial act. But the punishment 
which the sentence pronounces comes from the law 
itself. As Blackstone truly expressed it, under head 
of “Judgment and Its Consequences,” the court must 
pronounce that judgment which the law hath an- 
nexed to the crime. 


There has been one temporary break in the 
long line of uniformity of State court decisions 
upholding the constitutionality of indeterminate 
sentence laws of various types and methods. The 
Supreme Court of Michigan, by a divided court, 
in People v. Cummings, 88 Mich. 249, invalidated 
a law which incorporated this principle, but it is 
noteworthy as indicating the popular support 
of the indeterminate sentence that a few years 
after the unfavorable decision the Constitution 
of Michigan was amended and subsequently a 
second indeterminate sentence statute was held 
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valid by the highest courts in the State of 


fixation of the time to be served in prison by 
one guilty of a crime is an undetachable func- 
tion of the sentencing judge is contained in 
Acts of Congress, such as Section 322 of Title 
18, United States Codes, which makes manda- 
tory 25 years’ imprisonment for a person con- 
victed and sentenced for robbery of mail mat- 
ter or of property of the United States wherein 
the custodian of the property is wounded or his 
life put in danger. 


Problems Apparent Under Existing Practices 


The enlargement in recent years of acts and 
conduct coming within the domain of the crim- 
inal jurisdiction of the United States Courts, 
and the consequent increase in the number of 
offenders appearing for judgment, occasioned 
the Department of Justice to conduct a compre- 
hensive review of sentencing effects upon the 
population of Federal prisons and corrective in- 
stitutions. 

Beginning in 1938, annual reports of the 
Attorney General have pointedly referred to dis- 
cordant methods of sentencing offenders in Fed- 
eral courts. Emphasis was placed upon wide dis- 
parities and great inequalities of terms as im- 
posed—not only in different districts, but also as 
between different judges of multiple courts with- 
in the same district for like offenses involving 
closely similar facts and situations. It was also 
ascertained that the results from parole under 
existing laws failed to reduce recidivism in the 
nationwide problem of crime prevention. Such 
revelations caused President Roosevelt to declare 
to the National Parole Conference, in May 1939: 

As I review our achievements in this coordinated 
drive against crime, it seems to me that we have 
made the least progress in the very important mat- 
ter of getting people from prison back into society. 
This conclusion I am told is confirmed by the findings 
of the Attorney General’s Survey of Release Pro- 
cedures now being published by the Department of 
Justice. This is an unfortunate state of affairs. Let 
us not forget for one moment that ninety-seven out 
of every one hundred of the men and women we send 
to prison must some day come out again. Between 
60,000 and 70,000 persons are released from Federal 
and State prisons and reformatories every year. 
What they do when they come out is a matter of 
sg importance to all of us. It is a nationwide prob- 

em and at the same time a local problem. We make 
little permanent gain by the arrest, prosecution and 
punishment of prisoners if they go %ack to criminal 
activities. More than one-half of the persons in pris- 
on today have had to be locked up at least once be- 


fore for a violation of the law. We have bungled in 
the manner and method of their release. 
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The result of the investigations and studies 
of release procedures prompted the Attorney 
General to urge the introduction of an indeter- 
minate sentence system as a probable solution, 
to not only remove marked disparities and in- 
equalities in sentence ranges, but also establish 
sentencing practices upon a more scientific basis 
and provide greater elasticity and stronger con- 
trol over the parole system. 


Study and Consideration of the 
Need for Legislation 


Although properly and necessarily separated 
from direct sentencing functions, nevertheless, 
keenly conscious of present-day demands for 
changes in criminal procedure, the Senior Cir- 
cuit Judges at their annual conference in 1939 
appointed a committee of three of their mem- 
bers to consider and report upon the advisability 
of an indeterminate sentence law for the Federal 
courts. At the succeeding annual conference, 
upon the considered report of the committee, a 
resolution was adopted favoring the passage of 
national legislation which would provide for a 
Federal indeterminate sentence plan of the type 
that regards every sentence for more than one 
year’s imprisonment as being for the maximum 
term fixed by statute for the respective crime. 

Briefly, and stated in broadest outline, the 
measure favored was modeled on the indeter- 
minate sentence law of California and it would 
limit the power of the sentencing judge to the 
pronouncing of the applicable generally specified 
and fixed statutory penalty. Such sentence was 
to be announced at the conclusion of the trial 
court proceedings subsequent to conviction. The 
definite sentence to be served by the imprisoned 
person was to be fixed by a Board of Sentence 
and Parole, which was to consist of five persons 


appointed by the Attorney General, and which 
- Was required to act within four months after the 


defendant commenced to serve the general sen- 
tence resulting from the court’s action. In thus 
fixing the specific and ultimate sentence, the 
Board in all cases acting through at least three 
of its members, was to consider recommenda- 
tions of the judge who presided at the trial; all 
recommendations and reports of the United 
States attorneys and probation officers, as well 
as records of the institution in which the person 
is confined, including warden’s recommenda- 
tions, medical, psychological, and psychiatric 
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reports, and any other reports or information 
which the Board deemed useful or proper. The 
prisoner, in addition, was to be accorded a hear- 
ing before the Board, or before an examiner 
required to report the proceedings to the Board 
for its action, and on such hearing the prisoner 
was to have the privilege of counsel. 

To obtain the fullest consideration and de- 
bate of the proposed measure, it was submitted 
to all district judges and to the Judicial Circuit 
conferences. The learned and forceful, as well 
as the divergent, views of Federal judges show 
the gravity and importance of the indetermi- 
nate sentence in the estimation of those whose 
duties necessarily bring them in constant and 
enlightening contact with the difficult and del- 
icate function of beneficially imposing sentence. 

The reaction to the proposed measure is in- 
dicated by the action of the September 1941 
Conference of Senior Circuit Judges, when the 
following resolution was passed: 

That in view of the objections made by several 
circuit conferences to the indeterminate sentence 
bill approved by this Conference last year, it is the 
sense of the Conference that a further study should 
be made of the indeterminate sentence, the objec- 
tions of the district judges thereto, and the general 
subject of punishment for crime, including the treat- 
ment of youthful offenders; and that to that end the 
Chief Justice appoint a committee of circuit and dis- 
trict judges to study the matter fully and make re- 
ag as soon as possible to the end that the same may 

e considered by the various circuit conferences and 

that the views of such conferences, together with the 


report of the committee, | be considered by this 
Conference at its next annual meeting. 


The committee appointed by the Chief Jus- 
tice early in October 1941 consisted of three 
senior circuit judges, two having had extensive 
and distinguished experience as trial judges in 
Federal district courts in different parts of the 
United States, and the third, designated as chair- 
man of the committee, being outstanding in lead- 
ership of the American Bar for forward-looking 
action in social and legal problems, and four ac- 
tive and experienced district judges chosen from 
busy areas of jurisdiction, widely separated 
throughout the Nation. 

The group divided equally into two subcom- 
mittees. One was assigned to examine the prob- 
lem of sentencing adult offenders, and the other 
was asked to study the subject of the youth of- 
fender. The chairman was ex-officio a member 
of each committee. While for facility and less- 
divided concentration the entire committee so 
allocated its work, the whole group sedulously 


applied themselves to both problems which are 
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obviously interrelated and inseparably affected. 

Information, data, and opinions were solicit- 
ed and obtained by the committee throughout the 
the year of its continuous activities from every 
available source that could and would throw any 
light upon sentence procedures and results 
throughout the country. Through the most help- 
ful cooperation of the director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts expert 
statisticians and scholarly examiners of his staff 
were made available to the committee and in this 
way valuable, pertinent, factual, and impartial 
material was obtained and collated. Each mem- 
ber of the general committee was furnished with 
and had access to all matters submitted. Meet- 
ings for the entire group were held at Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and Philadelphia, at which judges, 
lawyers, sociologists, prison officials, and others 
appeared and gave testimony, and additional 
meetings were held by the respective subcom- 
mittees, when penal institutions and reforma- 
tories were visited in order to get a “close-up” of 
the conditions under which prison punishment 
is operable. 

From the evidence before the committee it 
appeared to be clear that existing methods of 
sentencing offenders, especially in the lower age 
brackets where modern criminality preponder- 
ates, are inadequate. The insufficiency in the 
current Federal system appeared to be a lack of 
integration of the sentencing and paroling func- 
tions and the difficulty of cooperation between 
those who sentence offenders and those who pa- 
role them. By reason of the unavailability to 
the sentencing judge of the best and most mod- 
ern diagnostic facilities, even with the very help- 
ful presentence investigations by probation offi- 
cers, some sentences are for too long a period; 
others are so short as not to provide proper time 
for rehabilitation through parole—and while the 
investigations do not presage infallible results 
from the committee’s proposals, the unanimous 
conclusion indicated by the study does warrant 
the belief that adoption of the legislation recom- 
mended by the committee offers a more satisfac- 
tory solution of the crime problem in the Federal 
courts than is now possible. 


The Provisions of the Proposed Bill 


The provisions of the present proposed bill 
may be broadly outlined as follows: 
The power of the sentencing judge in proba- 
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tionary proceedings or in ordering imprisonment 
of the convicted person for the maximum term 
of one year or less remains absolutely unchanged 
and unaffected. 

The board of parole is abolished and is sup- 
planted by an entity created in the Department 
of Justice composed of ten members and called 
the Board of Corrections, appointment thereto, 
as well as the chairman thereof, being designated 
by the Attorney General, and the term being six 
years; the terms of the first appointees to be 
staggered so as to create two vacancies every two 
years for the initial period of six years. 

The new board which would take over control 
of parole, along with the new advisory duty of 
making recommendations of sentence to the 
judge, would embody a Division on Adult Cor- 
rections, called the “Division,” a Youth Author- 
ity Division called the “Authority,” and a Policy 
Division; the chairman of the board to designate 
from time to time assignments to the first two 
divisions, and the Policy Division to consist of 
one member from each of the other two divisions 
and the director of the Bureau of Prisons. By 
this setup offenders under 24 years of age at the 
time of conviction, called “youth offenders,” and 
those beyond such age are, for the purposes of 
training and treatment, placed in separate cat- 
egories making operable a wide range of correc- 
tive and preventive agencies for each group, as 
well as for the individuals within each group. 

The Policy Division is the synchronizing in- 
strumentality whereby integration of the sen- 
tencing and paroling functions is accomplished. 
The Act provides for a Chief Parole Officer, also 
to be appointed by the Attorney General, who 
under board policies shall administer the parole 
system which is to be augmented by legislation 
requiring two years’ subjection to parole provis- 
ions by all offenders after the expiration of every 
definite sentence for more than one year’s im- 
prisonment. 

Youth offenders subject to Federal jurisdic- 
tion are to be dealt with as provided in Title 3 of 
the proposed Act along the lines of the Borstal 
system, an English method which has produced 
encouraging results in the treatment of criminal 
youth between the ages of 16 to 23 years. The 
proposed measure provides generally three dif- 
ferent procedures to deal with offenders under 
24 years of age: (1) Where the offense is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment, in lieu of the conven- 
tional penalty, the court may sentence the youth 
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to the Youth Authority Division of the Board of 
Correction for treatment in any institution, 
school, hospital, farm, forestry, or other camp 
or other agencies accredited and designated by 
the director of the Bureau of Prisons for a per- 
iod not to exceed six years. The Youth Authority 
may release the offender at any time condition- 
ally under supervision of probation officers or 
other persons approved by the chief parole offi- 
cer, and must conditionally so release the offender 
at the end of four years with a further require- 
ment that he be discharged unconditionally in 
any event within six years from the time of con- 
viction; and (2) If the court finds that no insti- 
tutional treatment of the youth offender is 
needed, it may employ the existing probation 
methods; or (3) If the court finds that commit- 
ment of the youth offender to the Authority will 
not benefit him and that the usual probation will 
not suffice, the court may sentence under any ap- 
plicable penalty provisions, but if the sentence 
is to imprisonment for more than one year it 
must be imposed under the so-called “indeter- 
minate sentence” feature of the bill which are 
also applicable to imprisonment of offenders of 
the age of 24 and over. Such provisions are found 
in Title 2 of the proposed Act. 

There are further provisions in the proposed 
measure specifically relating to and dealing with 
youth offenders. The entire text of the measures 
proposed by the committee of judges and recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference in September 
1942 have been incorporated in two bills: H.R. 
2139 and H.R. 2140, introduced in Congress 
March 10, 1943, by Representative Hatton W. 
Sumners, Chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee. Passage of these bills has been urged 
by the 1943 Conference of Senior Circuit Judges. 

The most important and essential part of the 
recommended legislation is Title II of H. R. 2140. 
This specifies in substance that where the judge 
after a hearing, determines that a sentence of 
imprisonment for more than one year should be 
imposed on any offender, the judge will pro- 
nounce a sentence to imprisonment generally, 
which shall be for the maximum term prescribed 
by law. If the sentence is for more than one 
offense, the court shall determine and specify 
whether the sentences shall run concurrently or 
consecutively. Within six months after an of- 
fender commences to serve the original sentence, 
or by authorization from the judge, absolutely 
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within one year after such event, the Division 
shall recommend to the court the specific term of 
imprisonment to be fixed by the definite sentence, 
stating the reasons therefor. If the Division’s 
recommendation is filed within the prescribed 
time, the judge shall consider it, and within two 
months from such filing shall fix the definite sen- 
tence which the offender shall serve. If the judge 
fixes a different sentence than recommended by 
the Division, he shall state in writing his rea- 
sons. If no definite sentence is fixed by the judge 
within the two months’ period after the filing of 
the Division’s recommendation of sentence, the 
sentence so recommended becomes the definite 
sentence which the offender shall serve. If the 
Division shall not make its recommendation 
within the limited time, the court shall fix the 
definite sentence which the offender shall serve. 
No definite sentence shall in any event be longer 
than the maximum sentence provided by law. If 
there be an appeal from a judgment of convic- 
tion and the offender elects to enter upon the ser- 
vice of his original sentence, the definite sentence 
may be fixed, notwithstanding the pendency of 
the appeal. 3 

Before any recommendation of the definite 
sentence is made to the court, the Division shall 
consider all pertinent information, each prisoner 
shall be personally interviewed by a member of 
the Division and also shall be accorded a hearing 
before one or more members of the Division as 
to the length of sentence to be recommended. 


Conclusion 


In evaluating social advantages from prison 
sentences of offenders, a reliable yardstick is the 
extent to which institutional treatment is suc- 
cessful. Measured in this way and from credit- 
able statistics, even the excellent prison system 
of the Federal Government has not been ade- 
quately effective in this regard. An impartial 
expert study pursued in a recent year indicated 
about 45 per cent of the inmates of Federal pris- 
ons and camps were recidivists. 

Obviously some change in the treatment of 
offenders is desirable—one that suggests feasible 
methods of achieving greater flexibility in sen- 
tencing and paroling processes in the Federal 
administration of criminal justice without en- 
croaching upon or impairing essential powers of 
the trial judge. This desideratum is accomplished 
by the two measures now pending in Congress. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MarcH# 10, 1943 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 


A BILL 


To provide a correctional system for adult and youth offenders convicted in courts of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That this Act may be 
cited as the “Federal Corrections Act.” 


TITLE I 


SECTION 1. There is created in the Depart- 
ment of Justice a Board of Corrections composed 
of ten members to be appointed by the Attorney 
General. Of the members first appointed, two 
shall be appointed for terms of two years, two 
for terms of three years, two for terms of four 
years, two for terms of five years, and two for 
terms of six years, respectively. Their successors 
shall be appointed for terms of six years except 
that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 
appointed for the unexpired term of the member 
he succeeds. Upon the expiration of his term of 
office a member shall continue to serve until his 
successor shall have been appointed and shall 
have qualified. The members of the Board shall 
devote their entire time to their duties. 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) “Board” means the Board of Cor- 
rections; 

(b) “Division” means the Division on 
Adult Corrections; 

(c) “Authority” means the Youth Au- 
thority Division; 

(d) “Bureau” means the Bureau of 
Prisons; 

(e) “Director” means the Director of 
the Bureau; 

(f) “Youth offender” means a male 
person under the age of twenty-four years 
at the time of conviction; 

(g) “Offender” means a convicted per- 
son other than a youth offender; 


(h) “Treatment” means corrective and 
preventive training and treatment designed 
to protect the public by correcting the anti- 
social tendencies of youth offenders; 

(i) “Original sentence” means the sen- 
tence of imprisonment first imposed by the 
court under title II hereof, which shall be 
subject to modification as herein provided; 

(j) “Definite sentence” means the orig- 
inal sentence when modified or affirmed as 
herein provided; 

(k) “Conviction” means the judgment 
on a verdict or finding of guilty, a plea of 
guilty, or a plea of nolo contendere. 


Sec. 8. The Attorney General shall desig- 
nate a member of the Board to act as its Chair- 
man, who shall receive a salary of $10,000 per 
annum. Each of the remaining members of the 
Board shall receive a salary of $9,000 per an- 
num. The Board shall comprise a Division on 
Adult Corections, a Youth Authority Division, 
and a Policy Division. The chairman from time 
to time shall designate the members of the Board 
to serve on the Division and on the Authority, 
respectively, and from time to time may assign 
one or more members of the Division to serve 
also on the Authority and one or more members 
of the Authority to serve also on the Division. 
A majority of the designated and assigned mem- 
bers of the Division shall constitute a quorum 
and a majority of the designated and assigned 
members of the Authority shall constitute a quo- 
rum. Two members of the Board, one designated 
by the Authority and one designated by the Divi- 
sion, and the Director shall constitute the Policy 
Division. 

Sec. 4. The Policy Division shall hold stated 
meetings to consider problems of treatment and 
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corection and shall lay down general treatment 
and correctional policies which the Director, in 
the administration of the penal and correctional 
system, shall carry out. 

Sec. 5. The Attorney General shall appoint 
‘a Chief Parole Officer, who shall administer the 
parole system and the supervision of youth of- 
fenders on conditional release in accordance with 
general policies laid down by the Policy Division. 
United States probation officers shall perform 
such duties with respect to persons on parole and 
youth offenders on conditional release as the 
Chief Parole Officer shall request. 


SEc. 6. The Board shall adopt and promul- 
gate rules and regulations necessary to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this Act. 


Sec. 7. The Board shall have an official seal 
which shall be judicially noticed. 


TITLE II 


SEc. 1. When the judge, after a hearing in 
open court, determines that a sentence of impris- 
enment for more than one year should be im- 
posed on an offender, the original sentence shall 
be to imprisonment generally, which shaJl be for 
the maximum term prescribed by law. When an 
offender shall be sentenced for more than one 
offense, the ccurt shall determine and specify 
whether the sentences shall run concurrently or 
consecutively. Within six months after an of- 
fender commences to serve the original sentence, 
or within an additional period not exceeding six 
months if authorized by the court, the Division 
shall recommend to the court the term of im- 
prisonment to be fixed by the definite sentence, 
stating the reasons therefor. The judge who im- 
posed the original sentence, or any other quali- 
fied judge duly designated to act, may thereupon 
fix the definite sentence by modifying or affirm- 
ing the original sentence. If the judge fixes a 
definite sentence different from that recommend- 
ed by the Division, he shall state his reasons, 
which shall be reduced to writing and become a 
part of the records of the Division. If the Divi- 
sion shall not make its recommendation within 
the time herein limited, the court shall fix the 
definite sentence which the offender shall serve. 
If the Division files its recommendation within 
the time herein limited and the court does not 
fix a definite sentence within two months, the 
sentence recommended by the Division shall be- 
come the definite sentence and the clerk shall 
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thereupon enter judgment accordingly. In no 
event shall the definite sentence be longer than 
the maximum term prescribed by law. When an 
offender has appealed from a judgment of con- 
viction and elects to enter upon the service of his 
original sentence, the definite sentence may be 
fixed notwithstanding the pendency of the ap- 
peal. 

Sec. 2. In determining terms of imprison- 
ment to be recommended by it, the Division shall 
consider all pertinent information. Before mak- 
ing a report and recommendation, each offender 
shall be personally interviewed by a member of 
the Division and under rules prescribed by the 
Board shall be accorded a hearing before one or 
more members of the Division as to the length 
of sentence to be recommended. 

Sec. 3. In any case where the court has im- 
posed an original sentence on a youth offender 
and before a definite sentence has been fixed the 
Division finds that he is likely to derive benefit 
from the treatment provided for youth offenders 
under this Act, the Division shall recommend to 
the court, which originally sentenced the youth 
offender, that he be committed to the jurisdiction 
of the Authority as provided for in title III 
hereof. The court thereupon in its discretion 
may commit the youth offender to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Authority or may fix a definite sen- 
tence. If the court does not act upon the recom- 
mendation of the Division within two months 
after it is filed, the recommendation shall be 
deemed affirmed and the clerk shall thereupon 
enter a judgment committing the youth offender 
to the Authority. The jurisdiction of the Au- 
thority over such youth offender shall be limited 
to the remainder of the term of the original sen- 
tence. Commutation for good conduct while the 
youth offender is under the jurisdiction of the 
Authority shall not be granted except in the dis- 
cretion of the Authority and pursuant to its 
rules. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
limit or affect the power of any court to impose 
a sentence of imprisonment for one year or less, 
or to suspend the imposition or execution of any 
sentence and to place an offender on probation. 


TITLE III 


SECTION 1. (a) If the court shall find that 
a convicted person is a youth offender, and the 
offense is punishable by imprisonment under 
applicable provision of law other than this sub- 
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section, the court may, as a penalty for the of- 
fense and in lieu of the penalty otherwise pro- 
vided by law, sentence the youth offender to the 
custody of the Authority for treatment and su- 
pervision until discharged by the Authority as 
provided in this title. 

(b) If the court shall find the youth offend- 
er does not need treatment, it may suspend the 
imposition or execution of sentence and place 
the youth offender on probation. 

(c) If the court shall find the youth offend- 
er will not derive benefit from treatment and 
should not be committed to the Authority under 
subsection (a), then the court may sentence the 
youth offender under any other applicable pen- 
alty provision, but where the sentence is to im- 
prisonment for a term of more than one year, 
the sentence shall be imposed pursuant to the 
provisions of title II hereof. 


Sec. 2. Youth offenders committed to the 
Authority shall undergo treatment in institu- 
tions of maximum security, medium security, or 
minimum security types, including training 
schools, hospitals, farms, forestry and other 
camps, and other agencies that will provide the 
essential varieties of treatment. The Director 
shall from time to time designate, set aside, and 
adapt institutions and agencies under the con- 
trol of the Department of Justice, for treatment. 
Insofar as practical, such institutions and agen- 
cies shall be used only for treatment of youth 
offenders, and youth offenders shall be segre- 
gated from offenders, and classes of youth of- 
fenders shall be segregated according to their 
needs for treatment. 

Sec. 8. No youth offender shall be com- 
mitted to the Authority until the Board shall 
certify that proper and adequate treatment fa- 
cilities and personnel have been provided. 

Sec. 4. The Bureau may contract with any 
appropriate agency not under its control for the 
custody, care, subsistence, education, and train- 
ing of youth offenders committed to the Author- 
ity, and the Authority may order that youth 
offenders committed to it shall receive treatment 
and training at any such agency. The cost of 
such custody and care may be paid from the ap- 
propriation for “Support of United States Pris- 
oners.” 

Sec. 5. The Director shall provide classi- 
fication centers and agencies. Every youth of- 
fender committed to the Authority shall first be 
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sent to a classification center. The classification 
agency shall make a complete study of each 
youth offender, including a mental and physical 
examination, to ascertain his personal traits, his 
capacities, pertinent circumstances of his school, 
family life, any previous delinquency or crim- 
inal experience, and any mental or physical de- 
fect or other factor contributing to his delin- 
quency. In the absence of exceptional circum- 
stances, such study shall be completed in a per- 
iod of thirty days. The agency shall promptly 
forward to the Authority a report of its findings 
with respect to the youth offender and its recom- 
mendation as to his disposition. 


SEc. 6. On receipt of such report and rec- 
ommendation, the Authority shall make an or- 
der (1) permitting the youth offender to remain 
at liberty conditionally under supervision; or 
(2) allocate and direct the transfer of the youth 
offender to an agency or institution for treat- 
ment; or (3) order the youth offender confined 
under such conditions as it believes best designed 
for the protection of the public. 


SEc. 7. The Authority may at any time re- 
lease conditionally under supervision a youth 
offender committed to it and may discharge him 
unconditionally at the expiration of one year 
from the conditional release. A youth offender 
committed to the Authority shall be released 
conditionally under supervision on or before the 
expiration of four years from the date of his 
conviction and shall be discharged uncondition- 
ally on or before the expiration of six years from 
the date of his conviction. Commutation of sen- 
tence of a youth offender for good behavior shall 
not be allowed as a matter of right but only in 
the discretion of the Authority and pursuant to 
its rules. 

Sec. 8. The Authority after a hearing may 
revoke or modify any previous order respecting 
the conditional release of a youth offender. It 
may, without a hearing, revoke or modify any 
previous order respecting treatment of a youth 
offender. 

SEc. 9. Youth offenders permitted to remain 
at liberty or conditionally released, until uncon- 
ditionally discharged shall be under the super- 
vision of United States probation officers, super- 
visory agents appointed by the Chief Parole 
Officer, and voluntary supervisory agents ap- 
proved by the Chief Parole Officer. The Board 
is authorized to encourage the formation of vol- 
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untary organizations composed of members who 
will servé without compensation as voluntary 
supervisory agents. The powers and duties of 
voluntary supervisory agents shall be limited 
and defined by regulations adopted by the Board. 

SEc. 10. The Bureau shall make periodic 
examinations and reexaminations of all youth 
offenders under treatment and shall report to 
the Authority as to each youth offender at such 
intervals as the Authority shall direct. United 
States probation officers and supervisory agents 
shall make like reports to the Authority respect- 
ing youth offenders under their supervision as 
the Authority shall direct. 

Sec. 11. United States attorneys, United 
States probation officers and other public offi- 
cials shall furnish to the Authority all pertinent 
information in their possession with respect to 
a youth offender sentenced to the custody of the 
Authority. 

Sec. 12. At any time before the uncondi- 
tional discharge of a youth offender, any mem- 
ber of the Authority may issue a warrant for 
the apprehension and return to custody of such 
youth offender, and cause such warrant to be 
executed by a United States probation officer, 
an appointed supervisory agent, a United States 
marshal, or any officer of a Federal correctional 
institution. 

SEc. 13. Upon the unconditional discharge 
by the Authority of a youth offender before the 
expiration of six years from the date of his con- 
viction, where an original sentence was not im- 
posed on such youth offender, and upon the un- 
conditional discharge by the Authority of a youth 
offender upon whom an original sentence was 
imposed, before the expiration of the original 
sentence, the conviction shall be automatically 
set aside and held for naught, and the Authority 
shall issue to the youth offender a certificate to 
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that effect. 


TITLE IV 


SECTION 1. The Director shall designate and 
assign institutions, camps, or farms of minimum 
and medium security to which offenders or youth 
offenders sentenced to imprisonment for one year 
or less may be committed, and insofar as prac- 
tical said institutions, camps, and farms shall be 
separate from other penal and correctional in- 
stitutions, camps, and farms. 


Sec. 2. The United States Board of Parole 
is hereby abolished and the powers and duties 
heretofore vested in it shall become vested in and 
be exercised by the Board of Corrections. All 
power and authority heretofore vested in, and 
all duties heretofore imposed upon, the Attorney 
General and the United States Board of Parole 
with respect to the care and custody of juvenile 
delinquents, and their parole under sections 4 
and 7 of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
(52 Stat. 764) are transferred to the Authority. 
Any juvenile delinquent committed to the Au- 
thority shall not be subject to provisions of sec- 
tion 7, title III, of this Act, but shall remain 
under the jurisdiction of the Authority, for the 
time prescribed by section 4 of the Federal Ju- 
venile Delinquency Act. 

SEc. 3. This Act shall apply in the conti- 
nental United States, other than the District of 
Columbia, the Canal Zone, and Alaska. In any 
case where an offender is committed to a Fed- 
eral penal or correctional institution situated 
within one of the several States by any court of 
the United States in one of its Territories or 
possessions or the District of Columbia, the ap- 
plicable provisions of law with respect to parole 
shall be exercised by the Board. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall not apply to any of- 
fense committed before its enactment. 


Penal laws—by which every man’s danger becomes every man’s safety, 
and by which, though all are restrained, yet all are benefited. 
—JOHNSON 
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The Army Rehabilitates Military Offenders 


By MAJor PERRY V. WAGLEY, M.C. * 
Sixth Service Command Rehabilitation Center, Fort Sheridan, IU. 


EFORE sharing with you our experience with 

prisoners in the Army’s Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter where I am stationed, I should like to consider 
briefly the criminal code of the military, the organ- 
ization and procedure of military courts, the types 
of punishment imposed, the methods of assuring 
uniformity in sentences, and the review and con- 
firmation of sentence by the reviewing authorities. 
This will give you a clearer picture of how military 
justice operates from the time the accused is appre- 
hended until he is restored to active military duty 
or separated from service. 

The military code, generally known as “The 
Articles of War,’ is enacted by Congress under 
constitutional authority “‘to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval 
forces.’’ A total of 121 articles governs the Armies 
of the United States at all times in all places. In 
general, the Articles of War apply to “any person 
subject to military law.” 

In our work in the Rehabilitation Centers of 
each Service Command we are concerned primarily 
with the punitive Articles of War (Articles of War 
54 through 96) which include, for example, such 
offenses as desertion, absence without leave, mutiny 
or sedition, being found drunk on duty, arson, 
burglary, housebreaking, robbery, larceny, em- 
bezzlement, perjury, forgery, assault, and battery. 
Those accused who are committed to the Reha- 
bilitation Centers are violators of one or more of 
the punitive Articles of War. 


Military Tribunals 


Prisoners in the Army’s Rehabilitation Centers 
have been tried, convicted, and sentenced by court- 
martial, the principal agency for the enforcement of 
military law. The courts-martial, like the Articles 
of War, are established under the constitutional 
power of Congress. Their jurisdiction is entirely 
penal or disciplinary; they have no power to ad- 
judge payment of damages or to collect private 
debts. 

There are three kinds of courts-martial: 

(1) The Summary Court is comprised of one 
commissioned officer and may try privates and, in 

* Major Wagley is superintendent of the Pontiac State Hospital, 


Pontiac, Michigan, and has been on military leave of absence since 
August 8, 1941. 


certain cases, noncommissioned officers. The pun- 
ishing power of the summary court is limited by 
statute, and cannnot be in excess of one month’s 
confinement, forfeiture of two-thirds pay for one 
month, and restriction for three months. The sum- 
mary court deals with lesser offenses. 

(2) The Special Court consists of at least three 
commissioned officers, and, like the summary court, 
its punishing power is limited by statute. It may 
try all enlisted men up to and including master 
sergeants. The special court may not adjudge con- 
finement in excess of six months or forfeiture of 
two-thirds pay for more than six months, and may 
try all offenses with the exception of those which 
are capital. 

(3) The General Court is composed of at least 
five commissioned officers, may try all persons 
subject to military law, and may impose a death 
penalty or life imprisonment as well as lesser pun- 
ishments as prescribed in the Articles of War or 
the Table of Maximum Punishments. 

A soldier under sentence to dishonorable dis- 
charge, whether or not the execution of the dis- 
charge has been suspended, is a general prisoner; 
prisoners not sentenced to dishonorable discharge 
are garrison prisoners. 


Courts-Martial and Punishment 


Punishment which may be imposed by courts- 
martial range from restrictions to a death penalty 
or life imprisonment. Between these two extremes 
are such penalties as forfeiture, fines, and detention 
of pay; loss of rank, loss of promotion, and sus- 
pension from rank, command, or duty; hard labor 
without confinement; confinement at hard labor; 
dishonorable discharge; dismissal from service; and 
loss of citizenship. 

If it is believed that confinement is for the best 
interests of both the accused and the military, the 
courts-martial have access to the following facil- 
ities for confinement: (1) restriction to quarters; 
(2) confinement in the camp, post, or station guard- 
house; (3) confinement in the stockade of the Re- 
habilitation Center; (4) sentence to the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks at either Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, or Beekman, New York; and for 
long timers (5) the reformatories and penitentiaries 
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of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


Review and Confirmation of Sentences Imposed 


In the case of general courts-martial punish- 
ment the record of trial is transcribed, approved 
by the president of the court and the trial judge 
advocate, and then transmitted to the appointing 
authority who ordered the trial. Before the sen- 
tence becomes effective it must be submitted to the 
appointing authority who may approve the action 
of the court or may remit the sentence in part or 
in whole, but may not impose a heavier or more 
drastic punishment than that adjudged by the 
court. 

Every effort is made by the military to avoid 
disparity of sentences. When a sentence seems to be 
unduly harsh, appropriate action is taken by the 
appointing authority. If he concurs in the opinion 
that the sentence is out of harmony with that 
customarily applied, he will order a reduction in 
the sentence. The military is interested not only in 
establishing uniform punishment but also desires 
to curtail unnecessary trials. It is concerned with 
preserving the self-respect of the offender. It rec- 
ognizes that a dishonorable discharge brands a man 
for life. Consequently, it has been suggested to 
each company commander that certain cases be 
disposed, whenever advisable, without a trial or a 
trial by an inferior court so as to preserve the 
self-esteem of the soldier. 


The Army’s Rehabilitation Program 


Criminologists generally speak of three theories 
underlying punishment: (1) retribution; (2) deter- 
rence; and (3) reformation. History has proved 
repeatedly that crime thrives on severe punish- 
ments and that retribution is not the solution. In 
our work in the Rehabilitation Center we are not 
interested in revenge, for revenge does not make for 
a better soldier, nor a strong and effective military 
force. 

We, therefore, give emphasis to treatment in- 
stead of punishment, and cast aside the concepts 
of retribution and deterrence in favor of reforma- 
tion. We are concerned primarily with restoring to 
active duty those persons who have seen the error 
of their ways, who have a sincere desire to amend 
their wrongs, and who are reasonably safe risks for 
return to active military service. We find that 
many of them are in need of sympathetic under- 
standing, encouragement, and counsel, and believe 
that approximately 40 per cent of them are restor- 
able and are capable of making a definite contri- 
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bution to the war effort as soldiers. 

We also are interested in those soldiers whose 
limited mental, emotional, and physical equipment 
precludes an adjustment to the rigors and demands 
of military life. Some of them were fairly well 
adjusted to their homes and communities and jobs, 
and were making relatively worth-while contri- 
butions to the war effort on the production front. 
They were adjusted to civilian life, but not 
adjustable to the military way of life. They were 
unsuitable candidates at the time of their induc- 
tion or enlistment, but somehow escaped the 
sifting process. If they were making a satisfactory 
adjustment prior to entering military service, it 
would seem to me that they should be considered 
for return to civilan life without the brand of a 
dishonorable discharge. Their place is on the pro- 
duction lines; not in military service. Psychia- 
trists and military men know only too well the 
damage to military morale when soldiers of this 
type develop neuroses or psychoses. Our task 
would be to release these persons before they de- 
velop serious neurotic or psychotic conditions. 
Some arrangement also should be made to notify 
the civil authorities about those patients who are 
to be returned to society lest they constitute a 
social problem. 

Founded on the belief that re-education along 
tested and approved methods and procedures would 
serve as the most effective means, the rehabilita- 
tion movement was instituted for the maladjusted 
soldier now in confinement. In November 1942, a 
cadre comprising five officers from each of the nine 
service commands was ordered to the Command 
and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, for a course of instruction in the modern 
management and treatment of the maladjusted 
soldier. Our Commandant, Lt. Col. Eldon M. 
Stenjem, with four other officers, completed the 
course of instruction and established the Sixth Serv- 
ice Command Detention and Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter, then at Fort Custer, Michigan. Hence, the 
Center was not based entirely on our own precon- 
ceived ideas, for many of the principles now in use 
were garnered from the methods and procedures 
now in use at the United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks. 

At the time this Center was activated, Major 
General Henry S. Aurand, Commanding General 
of the Sixth Service Command, made it clear that 
the patients in this Center were to be given rigid 
training. This policy has the whole-hearted support 
of the entire personnel, In the first place, it is our 
mission to restore men to the service. To keep these 
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men busy on fatigue details other than those that 
are absolutely necessary would defeat our purpose. 
A training program, therefore, has been designed 
which we feel is comparable to the basic training 
given in replacement centers and in units. While 
at Fort Custer, Michigan, our Honor Company was 
selected by the Post Commander as the demon- 
stration platoon for the entire post, and represented 
the goal to be achieved in military training. 

On entrance to the Center the usual penal pro- 
cedures are followed, including a 2-week quaran- 
tine and orientation period. During the quarantine 
period the patient is placed in what is known as 
Company “B.’”’ Upon completion of the quarantine 
period, supported by a record of good conduct, he 
is transferred to Company “A” where he is granted 
more privileges. Later, upon the recommendation 
of a board composed of two line officers and a psy- 
chiatrist, he may be transferred to the Honor Com- 
pany. 

The patient’s training schedule begins at 7:00 
a.m. and ends at 5:00 p.m. The program consists of 
calisthenics, close and extended order drill, marks- 
manship, rifle exercises, bayonet instruction, use 
of hand grenades, athletics and group games, and 
also orientation lectures, including training films, 
on first aid, military sanitation, military courtesy 
and discipline, care of clothing and equipment, 
individual security, chemical warfare, map reading, 
and the Articles of War. 

A program of visual education and lecture and 
discussion groups has been in operation, but plans 
are under way to expand its scope. Such innova- 
tions as the town meeting at the United States 
Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia, should contribute 
greatly to the morale and education of the patients. 
Talent nights have a definite relationship to the 
esprit de corps of the trainees and the stockade per- 
sonnel. We also have in mind a vocational program 
which will give the trainees an opportunity, while 
waiting for the disposition of their cases, to make 
a definite contribution to the war effort through 
such activities as laundry, cleaning and pressing, 
farming and gardening, dairying, shoe repair- 
ing, cooking and baking, and general maintenance 
and construction. 


Department of Psychiatry and Sociology 
During the quarantine period within the stock- 
ade, the patient is interviewed and examined by the 


1. Both of these tests were given to the patient at the time of his 
processing at the reception center. 
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staff of the Department of Psychiatry and Sociol- 
ogy. His first contact is with a member of the staff 
who gathers what is generally known as face sheet 
information and secures the names and addresses 
of relatives, schools, employers, churches, law-en- 
forcement bureaus, social agencies, correctional in- 
stitutions, and commanding officers of their mili- 
tary organizations. Letters of inquiry are addressed 
to each collateral contact, social agency, or employ- 
er. The patient also is interviewed by a male repre- 
sentative of the American Red Cross who is as- 
signed to the Rehabilitation Center especially for 
this work. He, in turn, communicates with the vari- 
ous local Red Cross agencies, requesting personal 
and social history information. 

Upon receipt of the reports from the sources 
listed above, the patient is called in for an inter- 
view gvith the sociologist who assimilates, inter- 
prets, and compiles his social history, giving his 
recommendations and his reasons for them in the 
summary. 

Upon completion of the interview the patient 
is scheduled for an interview and examination by 
the psychologist. The Army’s general classification 
and mechanical aptitude tests in alternate forms 
are given again by the psychologists in monthly 
quotas.’ Comparative scores are observed. If there 
is some question as to the intelligence level of the 
patient, he is given individually administered tests 
which are adapted to adults. 

The documentary report of the psychologist 
consists of (1) the test results (mental ability); 
(2) impression (psychosomatic description) ; (8) work 
preference; (4) prediction; and (5) interpretative 
summary. The chief psychologist also serves as di- 
rector of the educational program in the stockade, 
arranges the curriculum and schedule, and conducts 
classes. He also supervises the special instruction 
and training classes designed for illiterates and 
semi-illiterates whose mental development has been 
arrested. 

The patient is finally interviewed by the psy- 
chiatrist who coordinates his findings with those 
of the sociologist and psychologist, arrives at a 
diagnosis, and makes recommendations for consid- 
eration of the clemency board, before which the 
patient later appears. The clemency board is com- 
prised of two line officers (the Director of Opera- 
tions and Training and the Executive Officer of the 
Center) and a psychiatrist of the Department of 
Psychiatry and Sociology. Recommendations are 
made to the Commandant of the Center for final 
disposition. 
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Analysis of 500 Case Histories 


A descriptive analysis of the first 500 patients 
studied by the Department of Psychiatry and Soci- 
ology will give a better understanding of the kind of 
offender with whom we deal in the Rehabilitation 
Center. I present the following tentative statistical 
findings. 

Age: The age distribution ranges from 18 to 42 
with an average age of 24 years. 

Education: The educational histories show a 
definite lack of formal education. A total of 254, 
or approximately 50 per cent, had education of 8th 
grade or less. Fifteen per cent had 4th grade or 
less. The average educational achievement was 74% 
years.;History of truancy was admitted by 29 per 
cent of the patients. 

Intelligence: Group testing on the Army’s Gen- 
eral Classification Test showed a score range from 
42 (inferior) to a high of 151 (superior). The average 
score was 97, indicating low normal mental ability. 
Of the 500 tested, 90 were suspected of being below 
average in intelligence. Of these 90 who were given 
individual mental tests, 31 were found to be men- 
tally defective. The lower-than-average intelligence 
rating is not unusual in an institutional population 
since a below-average mental ability is associated 
with emotional immaturity and a lack of respon- 
sibility is not conducive to normal adjustment. 

Family and Environmental Background: An anal- 
ysis of the family and social background affords con- 
siderable insight into the problem of rehabilitation 
and acts as a guiding factor in determining the treat- 
ment program to assist the patient in a successful 
adjustment upon return or restoration to duty. 
Of the 500 patients studied, a total of 266 (53.2 per 
cent) came from homes broken during childhood by 
divorce, desertion, separation, and death. Only 24 
(4.4 per cent) came from what may be considered 
“well-to-do” homes, in comparison with 277 (55.4 
per cent) who were reared in submargindl homes. 
A total of 387 (77.4 per cent) lived in urban areas. 
In 44.6 per cent of the cases, parental discipline 
during childhood and adolescence was considered 
to be lax. More than 22 per cent disciosed histo- 
ries of truancy from home. 

Marital Status: A total of 233 (46.6 per cent) 
were single; 138 (27.6 per cent) were married; 55 
(11 per cent) were divorced; 38 (7.5 per cent) were 
separated and deserted; and 36 (7.2 per cent) lived 
in extramarital relationships. 

Employment: Over 70 per cent of the patients 
were unstable in their employment. Many had 
histories of public relief. Approximately 75 per cent 
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were unskilled and only 57.9 per cent were consid- 
ered to be self-supporting. 

Arrest and Institutional Record: Of the 500 pa- 
tients, only 120 (24 per cent) were known to have 
convictions in civilian life, and 27 per cent had no 
known record of commitments to penal institutions. 
If we had assurance that we had complete data on 
the arrest and institutional history, we should con- 
clude that approximately 75 per cent of our patients 
had no convictions for felonies or institutional com- 
mitments in civilian life. 

Military Offenses: The 500 patients were charged 
with a total of 649 offenses. The distribution of 
offenses for which they were convicted is as follows: 


Total Per Cent 


649 100.0 

Desertion and Absence without Leave 369 
Breaking Arrest or Confinement. . 40 
Larceny 
Assaulting or Wilfully Disobeying 

a Superior Officer 
Misbehavior of Sentinel 
Drunkenness and Disorderly . . . 
Insubordinate Conduct Toward Non- 

Officer 
Other .. 


Sentences Imposed by Courts-Martial: A total of 
1538 of the 500 patients (30.6 per cent) were garrison 
prisoners and served sentences of 6 months or less. 
Sentences of general prisoners ranged from 6 months 
to 10 years, or an average of 214 years. 

Mental Diagnosis: From a psychiatric view- 
point, many deductions can be drawn from the 
mental diagnosis of the 187 of the 500 patients (32.6 
per cent) who were found to be abnormal. A large 
percentage of these 187 cannot be expected to be 
rehabilitated for military service because they are 
not responsible mentally and should never have 
been subjected to courts-martial. The mental diag- 
noses of the 187 patients found to be abnormal 
are distributed according to the following percent- 
ages: 

TABLE II 
Total Per Cent 


100.0 


Constitutional Psychopathic ares 33.2 
Chronic Alcoholism 
Psychoneurosis 

Mental Deficiency 

Homosexuality 

Simple Adult Maladjustment 
Neurosyphilis 

Schizophrenia 

Manic Depressive Psychosis. . . 
Prepsychotic State 

Psychosis, Type Undetermined. . 
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The rate of alcoholism among the patients is 
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appalling. A total of 361 (72.2 per cent) admit 
alcoholic tendencies. Thirty-five per cent fall within 
the classification of alcoholism. Twenty-three per 
cent are classified as moderate or heavy drinkers, 
and 14.2 per cent are considered social drinkers. 

Of interest is the high percentage of constitu- 
tional psychopaths as against psychoses and psy- 
choneuroses. Also of interest is the low number of 
homosexuals and the complete absence of narcotic 
addicts. We find a large group of those who are 
victims of emotional immaturity (simple adult mal- 
adjustment). These patients usually are not con- 
stituted emotionally to be effective subjects for 
rehabilitation and should be returned to their re- 
spective communities. 

Dispositions: The following final dispositions 
were made as of October 22, 1948, of 481 patients: 


TABLE III 


Per Cent 

100.0 
42.8 
30.1 
26.3 


All Cases .. 


General Prisoners to Duty 
Garrison Prisoners Returned to Duty 128 
Patients Released 114 

Dishonorable Discharge 

U. S. Disciplinary Barracks: 

Section VIII* . 

Disability Discharge 

Transferred for Further 

Confinement 
Minority Dis 


» 
Held Pending Further ‘Disposition . 6 
Escaped from Confinement .. . 1 2 


The disposition of the 187 patients found to be 
mentally maladjusted was as follows: 


TABLE IV 
Total 
All Cases . 
Restored to Duty 
Recommended for Discharge . 
Dishonorably Discharged 
U. S. Disciplinary Barracks . . 
Discharged VIII * 
Honor 
U.S. inary Barracks Recom- 

Certificate Disability Discharge. . 


Some Needs for a More Effective Program 


In evaluating our work during this first year of 
operation, it is evident that there are very definite 
needs which are absolutely essential if our program 
is to render its greatest usefulness to the military 
service, the military offender, and society in general. 

First of all, I think of the value of presentence 
investigations (not to be confused with pretrial or 


* Includes discharges for inaptness and undesirable habits and traits 
of character, and may not be applied to “general” prisoners. 
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criminal investigations) to the courts-martial. Our 
Federal courts and many of our State jurisdic- 
tions request presentence investigations following 
a plea or finding of guilty and before pronouncing 
sentence. In fact, many of them require presen- 
tence reports on every criminal case. A start in this 
direction has been made by General Aurand when 
he, in September 1948, recognized the need for 
examinations of certain types of persons before 
instituting trial proceedings. In a letter dated Sep- 
tember 13, 1948, the General said in part: 


The records of general and garrison prisoners 
received for confinement at the Sixth Service Com- 
mand Rehabilitation Center, Fort Custer, Michigan, 
since it was established in December 1942, show a 
large number of cases involving both mental and 
physical disability. Many others, while mentally re- 
sponsible for their actions, are inapt and do not pos- 
sess the required degree of adaptability for the mil- 
itary service or give evidence of habits or traits of 
character which serve to render their retention in 
the service undesirable . . . . It is obvious that 
prisoners who are mentally or physically disqual- 
ified for service should not be sent to the Rehabili- 
tation Center for the purpose of training them for 
further military service. Many of these prisoners 
should have been discharged and not brought to 
trial. Others, particularly garrison prisoners, might 
have been assigned to special training units for fur- 
ther military training. 

I have presented the Commandant with a pro- 
posal for a program of presentence investigations 
and, barring unforeseen legal complications, hope 
that the military courts may institute such a pro- 
gram which has been found by civilian courts to be 
an essential part of criminal justice. These investi- 
gations would be madebysocial investigatorstrained 
and experienced in the field of social work and 
corrections. Certainly there are now in the Army a 
sufficient number of soldiers who are professionally 
trained social workers and probation and parole 
officers, as well as others with comparable training 
and experience, to provide each camp, post, and 
station with at least one such investigator. 

In my proposal the social investigator would 
not only make presentence investigations for the 
courts-martial but also serve as a liaison between 
the post from which the patient was sentenced and 
the Rehabilitation Center. A copy of his investiga- 
tive findings would be transmitted to the Rehabil- 
itation Center to assist them in their diagnostic 
and treatment program. Moreover, these social 
investigators could render valuable assistance to 
the Rehabilitation Center by gathering social data 
from collateral contacts, social agencies, and em- 
ployers within their area of operation. In many 
instances it is almost impossible to obtain certain 
types of essential social information by corre- 
spondence. A field agent, such as the social invest- 
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igator which I propose, would solve this difficulty. 

The social investigator also would have another 
responsibility. In addition to making presentence 
investigations for the courts-martial and the Re- 
habilitation Center, he would also be used as an 
agent to supervise and guide those from the Reha- 
bilitation Center who have been returned to duty. 
All the social investigators would function in a 
unified and integrated program and would render 
every assistance possible to the Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter and the courts-martial of each camp, post, and 
station of the Service Command. 

I also have proposed to the Commandant a 
program of classification and education for our 
Rehabilitation Center patterned after the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, the United States Public Health 
Service, and our more progressive State institu- 
tions. In this program it will be the responsibility 
of the classification director (1) to individualize the 
treatment program; (2) to act as liaison for the 
Department of Psychiatry and Sociology and the 
Office of Operations and Training in the stockade; 
(3) to develop and maintain a case record system 
including ‘‘admission summaries” and “progress 
reports”; and (4) to be present at all meetings of 
the clemency board. The director of classification 
should be a man trained in psychology or social 
work, preferably with experience in prison work. 
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It will be the responsibility of the educational 
director to develop a program of education, voca- 
tional training, recreation, and morale, and to dove- 
tail his program with that of the director of class- 
ification and the Department of Psychiatry and 
Sociology. Both the director of classification and 
the educational director will have access to the 
findings of the Department of Psychiatry and So- 
ciology. 

With this individualization of program based 
on the physical, mental, emotional, and social needs 
of each individual we will achieve more effectively 
our goal of (1) restoring military offenders to active 
duty and (2) returning those unfit for services to 
society where they may be in a position to make 
their contribution on the production front. Without 
an individualized program it will be impossible to 
achieve any degree of success in relieving the pris- 
oner of those social pressures and handicaps which 
led him into transgression of the military law. In 
our program we are trying to preserve the honor 
and self-respect of our soldiers in every possible 
way, to help them return to their communities 
better equipped to face the difficult experiences 
and situations which are almost certain to follow 
in the postwar period, and to give them the satis- 
faction, after this crisis is over, that they had a 
significant part in the war effort. 


ERY slowly, and mainly as a product of twentieth-century thought, a 

rational and social attitude toward crime is gaining some headway. 
There is a tendency to evaluate the seriousness of crime on the basis of 
the relative harmfulness of the act to social well-being. This new approach 
to crime has given rise to the recent interest in so-called “white collar” 
crime, which is beginning to be studied fruitfully by leading criminologists. 
This approach is also emphasizing the necessity of a thorough going revi- 
sion of our criminal codes, so as to eliminate antique and obsolete offenses 
and to outlaw current practices which are notably disastrous to the well- 


being of the community and society. 


—HARRY ELMER BARNES AND NEGLEY K. TEETERS 
in New Horizons in Criminology 
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Some Aspects of the Psychology 
of the Offender 


By JoHN M. McGInNNIs, Pu.D. 


Department of Psychology, 


HE view that offenders form a single type, 

with many essential characteristics and stig- 
mata in common, finds little support in present-day 
psychology. Recent psychological investigations 
fail to find any evidence of a “criminal type,”’ and 
emphasize the view that no two individuals are 
exactly alike; even identical twins sometimes differ 
markedly in their intellectual and temperamental 
characteristics, especially if their life experiences 
are quite different. Current views in psychology, 
genetics, and psychiatry emphasize the importance 
of individual differences and stress the fact that, 
for practical purposes, it is more important to pay 
attention to ways in which individuals differ from 
one another than to their similarities. 


Intelligence of Offenders and Nonoffenders 
Psychologists no longer subscribe to the view 


commonly assumed early in the development of 
the mental testing movement that feeble-minded- 
ness is one of the major causes of crime. The fol- 
lowing quotations from H. H. Goddard, Feeble- 
mindedness: Its Causes and Consequences, pub- 
lished in 1914, are typical of this early viewpoint. 
“* |. . probably from 25% to 50% of the people 
in our prisons are mentally defective and incapable 
of managing their affairs with ordinary prudence. 
The so-called criminal type is merely a type of 
feeble-mindedness. ... It is hereditary feeble- 
mindedness, not hereditary criminality, that ac- 
counts for the conditions. . . . From these studies 
(of reformatory inmates) we might conclude that 
at least 50% of all criminals are mentally defective. 
Even if a much smaller percentage is defective, it 
is sufficient for our argument that without question 
one point of attack for the solution of the problem 
of crime is the problem of feeble-mindedness.’”? 
Even William Healy, in The Individual Delin- 


quent—A Textbook of Diagnosis and Prognosis, pub- 


lished in 1915, believed “that mental defects 
formed the largest single cause for delinquency to 


1. Op. cit., p. 6-10. 

2. Op. cit., p. 447. 

8. E. H. Sutherland, “Mental Deficiency and Crime,” in Social At- 
titudes (1931). edited by Kimball Young, p. 358. 

4. The English Convict, London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
by Darling & Son, Ltd., 1918. Pp. 440. 


Beloit College, Wisconsin 


be found by correlating tendency to offend with 
characteristics of the offender.’ 

While there have been wide variations from 
study to study, there has been a consistent tendency 
for judgments of the amount of feeble-mindedness 
in the criminal population to decrease. Sutherland’s 
summary of the results of mental tests given of- 
fenders between 1910 and 1928, shows this trend 
clearly.? Before mental tests were widely used with 
inmates of penal institutions, estimates were made 
of the proportion of criminals judged to be mentally 
defective. These correspond more closely with 
present-day test results than did early calculations 
based on mental tests. Sutherland reports that 
superintendents and other prison officials in 1912, 
without using mental tests, estimated a median of 
14.5 per cent of feeble-minded inmates, and Charles 
Buckman Goring,‘ in 1918, estimated 10 to 20 per 
cent of criminals to be mentally defective. 

Carl Murchison, a leading advocate of the view 
that there are no essential differences in intelligence 
between the criminal and noncriminal portions of 
society, gave the Army Alpha Test to offenders in 
several States, and compared the results with the 
Army Draft norms for the same States. He found 
the prison norms superior to the Draft sample in 
four of the five States. (All States were high in the 
Draft norms.) Murchison believes that the Army 
Draft norms are lower than the average intelligence 
of the population of the country and that test re- 
sults in prisons and reformatories are below the 
average for all offenders, convicted or not. He argues 
that his norms for the criminal population are prob- 
ably too low because: (1) No Federal offenders were 
included, and Federal offenders, who usually are 
convicted of more complex crimes, are likely to be 
more intelligent than prisoners in general; (2) very 
few wealthy men are convicted of crime; (3) the 
cleverest criminals are not caught or, if caught, are 
not convicted; (4) as compared with the Army 
Draft norms, the physically and mentally unfit are 
not eliminated in the prison norms. Murchison con- 
cludes that, if the Army Draft and prison norms 
are equally representative of the general popula- 
tion and of criminals, the facts reported in his book 
Criminal Intelligence, published in 1926, support 
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the view that “. . . . the criminal element of society 
does not possess a lower average intelligence than 
the adult civil population;. .. . 

There are large differences in the proportion of 
feeble-minded offenders found in even the more 
recent studies using improved methods, but the 
majority continue the trend to reduce the empha- 
sis on feeble-mindedness as a cause of crime. 

Dr. Leo Kanner® reports the percentage of 
1.Q.’s of white boys and girls examined by the 
psychiatric department of the Baltimore City Ju- 
venile Court for a 2-year period ending in 1932 as 
follows in somewhat simplified form: 

Per Cent 
24 
27 
35 
9 
3 
He emphasizes the point that “feeble-mindedness i is 
not in itself a cause of stealing and points out that 
it is the “dull-normal’’ group that contributes the 
largest number of juvenile thieves. 

G. E. Hill’s study’ of the intelligence of 1,285 
young male offenders at the Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary at Pontiac, Illinois, where Army Alpha 
scores excelled the Army Draft norms confirms 
Murchison’s findings. 

Dr. Wilfred M. Gill reported in the Proceedings 
of the Seventieth Annual Congress of the American 
Prison Association, 1940, a study of 4,000 Ohio 
State Reformatory inmates, whom he judged to 
“have about the same mental endowments and reac- 
tions as thecriminals in other institutions through- 
out the country.’’® Among his group of 4,000 offend- 
ers “only 541, or 18.53%, are according to accepted 
standards, mentally deficient.’’ 


Limitations of Adult Intelligence Testing 


At this point it is well to point out fundamental 
deficiencies of psychometric methods used in study- 
ing adult intelligence, including that of offenders: 

1. The tests most commonly used in clinical 
studies, Stanford-Binet, Kuhlman-Binet, and others, 
were designed for use with children and have 
fundamental limitations when applied to adults, 
especially since some of the materials are not suit- 


5. Op. cit., p. 87. Clark University Press, Worcester, Massachu- 


6. Child Psychiatry, Springfield, Illinois, and Baltimore, Maryland: 
Thomas, 1985. p. 381. 

“The Intelligence of Young Male Offenders,” Journal of Juven- 
ile Research, 1936, vol. 20, p. 20-27. 


Four Thousand Psychiatric Examinati 342, 


10. Satilaeons The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1941. Pp. 248. 
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able for adults. 

2. Often investigators have merely stated I.Q.’s 
without giving the name of the test on which the 
I.Q. is based, thus failing to consider the well- 
established fact that I.Q.’s based on different tests 
do not necessarily have the same meaning. 

3. On the old Stanford-Binet some investigators 
have calculated I.Q.’s using 16 as the denominator, 
while others have used 14 or 15. 

4, Many psychologists question the funda- 
mental value of the I.Q. concept when applied to 
invididuals over 18 or 14 years of age. 

5. Ordinarily little or nothing is said about the 
age distribution of a group of adults whose intelli- 
gence test scores are listed. David Wechsler, in 
The Measurement of Adult Intelligence,” and others 
have shown conclusively that older adults do less 
well on intelligence tests than younger adults, and 
that adult norms, corrected to fit the age of the 
adult subjects, are necessary for correct interpre- 
tation of test results of adults. 

6. The groups of offenders tested are not always 
representative samples of the offender population 
as a whole. 

7. Finally, especially in those studies making 
use of group tests, the offenders may not be moti- 
vated to do their best. 

The use of tests especially designed for adults, 
such as the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Test, and the expression of test results in terms of 
standard scores or percentile scores of the age 
group rather than in mental age or I.Q. of the 
subject tested, should reduce some difficulties which 
caused confusion and error in the past. 


Conclusions Concerning Intelligence and Crime 


In summary, there appears to be no basis for 
the old view that feeble-mindedness is the main 
cause of crime or delinquency. The great majority 
of offenders are at least of dull-normal intelligence. 
The highest rate of delinquency is to be found in 
the dull group, rather than in the feeble-minded. 
Nevertheless, probably between 10 to 20 per cent 
are feeble-minded according to present standards, 
and a number of studies indicate a higher propor- 
tion of individuals of dull and borderline intelli- 
gence among offenders than in the general popula- 
tion. However, the feeble-minded group are not 
charged with more serious crimes than the more 
intelligent group; within an institution the feeble- 
minded behave about as well as the nonfeeble- 
minded; and there is no close relationship between 
degree of intelligence and success on parole. 
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Emotional Characteristics of Offenders 


Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, in their careful 
statistical follow-up of the careers of 500 offenders," 
found some relation between normal intelligence 
and the per cent of reformation in the 10-year fol- 
low-up period, but the relation was not statistically 
reliable. They did find, however, marked differences 
in the mental condition (other than intelligence 
level) of the reformed and unreformed offenders. 
Less than 8 per cent of those who ultimately re- 
formed revealed any mental abnormality, including 
mental disease, distorted personalities, or excessive 
emotional instability. 

They found that offenders who were mental 
deviates, as opposed to those who were normal 
mentally, tended to continue their criminal careers 
longer; included a higher proportion of serious of- 
fenders; had more trouble with relatives; lived in 
worse envioronments; were less apt to marry and 
be successful in marriage; were more apt to neglect 
their children; and were less apt to work regularly, 
be responsible economically, carry life insurance, 
or accumulate savings. The authors suggest that 
mental hygiene and psychiatric service should be 
of value in parole and postparole periods as well 
as in prereformatory and reformatory stages. 

William Healy and Augusta Bronner, in their 
book New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment," 
reported a study of 153 juvenile court cases and 
their nondelinquent siblings and reached a similar 
conclusion; namely, the successful treatment of de- 
fective delinquents depends more on favorable per- 
sonality characteristics than on any other factor, 
including intelligence. 

They divided their group of delinquents into 
three subgroups. The first, estimated to be about 
20 per cent of delinquents in general, were those 
who could not be considered hopeful for treatment 
even when the family and community backgrounds 
were moderately favorable. It included those with 
abnormal personalities, those suffering from severe 
mental conflicts, the markedly neurotic and mental 
defectives who had already established delinquent 
tendencies. Few of this group succeeded in over- 
coming their delinquent tendencies. The second 
group consisted of those cases in which the family 
and neighborhood influences were very unfavor- 
able. About half (46 per cent). remained delinquent 
in spite of very thorough case work with the fam- 


11. Later Criminal Careers, New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1987. Pp. 403. This volume is a follow-up of the cases reported in 500 
Criminal Careers, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. Pp. 364. 

12. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. 226. 

18. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1935. Pp. 305. 

14. FEDERAL PROBATION, January-March 1948. p. 20-24. 
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ilies. Of the third group, having no extreme devia- 
tions of personalities and coming from homes in 
which the social pathology was not extreme, almost 
three quarters ceased being delinquent. 


Differences Between Delinquents and Controls 


On the average there is no difference in the 
physical status or intellectual level of delinquents 
and their nondelinquent siblings; but the offenders 
had worse developmental histories, were more rest- 
less and hyperactive, and one quarter of them had 
marked personality deviations while few of the con- 
trols had peculiar personalities. The greater rest- 
lessness of the offenders may have been a result 
of greater emotional tension, which, in turn, may 
have been due to deeply felt thwarting, depriva- 
tions, inferiorities, and other emotional discom- 
forts common in the delinquent group and usually 
absent in the siblings forming the control group. 
Over 90 per cent of the delinquents showed definite 
evidence of being, at one time or another, extremely 
disturbed because of emotion-provoking relations 
with others, particularly with members of the 
family, while such emotional disturbances were 
milder and less frequent in the controls, who, in 
many cases, had counterbalancing emotional sat- 
isfactions. 

Franz Alexander and William Healy, in Roots 
of Crime,'* describe the intensive study of a small 
group of delinquents by psychoanalytic methods. 
The willingness of the offenders to undertake 
long psychoanalytic studies and also their com- 
ments during the studies evidences their confus- 
ion and lack of understanding of much of their 
delinquent behavior. The fact that behavior has 
meaning for the individual—that it is some sort 
of a response, often not clearly understood by 
him, to his own emotional discomforts—is sig- 
nificant for understanding delinquency. 


Delinquency and Inferiority 
- Dr. Ralph S. Banay, in a recent article ‘‘Dis- 
figurementasa Factor in Delinquency and Crime,’ 
points out ways in which defects in physical appear- 
ance can indirectly lead to criminal acts without 
the offender’s really understanding the motives in- 
volved in his actions, and maintains that the 
majority of crimes are motivated by the desire to 

compensate for feelings of inferiority. 

Healy and Bronner, in New Light on Delin- 
quency and Its Treatment, report that their studies 
fully corroborate “The modern conception of the 
emotional life as the great dynamic force and of 
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emotional experiences as the most significant con- 
ditioning factor in the production of behavior ten- 
dencies. . . .”” They found that emotional rejec- 
tions, feelings of insecurity, feelings of inadequacy, 
jealousy, mental conflict, and unhappiness about 
family disharmonies were frequently involved in 
the cases studied by them, and that the feelings 
aroused were very intense. In most of these emo- 
tional tensions, lack of security in affectional rela- 
tionships and the individual’s desire for personal 
attention and recognition were involved. 


Frustration and Frustration Tolerance 


It seems to the present writer that the concepts 
of deprivation and frustration as used by Abraham 
Maslow and Bela Mittelmann in Principles of Ab- 
normal Psychology,!® Saul Rosenzweig’s concept of 
“frustration tolerance,””’ and the emphasis on the 
relation between frustration and aggressiveness as 
brought out in Frustration and Aggression, by Dol- 
lard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and Sears,” are use- 
ful in understanding some of the differences between 
the delinquents and their nondelinquent controls, 
studied by Healy and Bronner, and some of the 
differences between the reformed and recidivist 
offenders, studied by the Gluecks. 

Deprivation merely means the “‘non-gratifica- 
tion of a wish or desire or need, usually of an organic 
character.” Frustration is more than mere depriva- 
tion, involving in addition to interference with a 
wish or a desire, a blow to one’s self-esteem, a 
weakening of one’s feeling of security, or other 
threat to the personality. Frustration may be situa- 
tional or internal. Situational frustration is due to 
the environmental situation, as in the case of loss 
of a desperately needed job when another is not 
available, unrequited love, or lack of money to 
carry out cherished plans. Internal frustration re- 
sults from the individual’s own conflicts, inhibi- 
tions, condemnations, or fears. If the individual 
fears other individuals and expects them to reject, 
humiliate, or injure him, he is handicapped in his 
social relations and also frequently frustrated. In- 
ternal frustration often involves many aspects 
which are not fully conscious and hence not under- 
stood by the individual. 

The loss of a job may be a mere deprivation to 
a self-reliant man who is completly assured of the 
confidence and respect of his family and colleagues 

15. Op. cit., p 
16. New York: oe 638. Chapter 7 is partic- 


ularly relevant. 
17. “Frustration as an Experimental Problem.” Character & Per- 
sonality, 1938, vol. 7, p. 126-128, 151-160. 
18. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. 
Abnormal P. 


19. Principles of gy, Pp. 118. 
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and has some financial security. His frustration 
tolerance is high. On the contrary, a man who lacks 
self-confidence, feels emotionally insecure in rela- 
tion to his family, and expects family and friends 
to look down upon him and criticize him on account 
of his unemployment, has low frustration toler- 
ance, and his behavior may be seriously affected. 
The effects of frustration depend on the degree of 
frustration, the nature of the frustrated impulse, 
the personality structure of the individual, and the 
circumstances. Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and 
Sears believe that aggression depends directly on 
the amount of frustration, which may lead to direct 
aggression pointed toward the person who is the 
source of frustration—for example, a physical attack 
upon the person he thinks responsible for the loss 
of a position—or to indirect aggression directed at 
some other person or even toward an inanimate 
object, as illustrated by Judd’s story quoted by 
Maslow and Mittelmann” of an ordinarily well-be- 
haved school boy who, frustrated by being publicly 
called a “‘sissy” by his teacher, went home, kicked 
his little brother, broke a window, talked back to 
his mother, and otherwise behaved in an unusual 
fashion. 

The sudden reduction of ai and cessa- 
tion of rioting on the part of offenders in San Quen- 
tin Prison when Clinton Duffy became acting war- 
den and immediately put a stop to cruel punish- 
mentof prisoners, as described in the article‘‘Warden 
Duffy and His Boys,” Reader’s Digest, December 
1943, appears to be an excellent illustration of the 
reduction in aggressive antisocial behavior which 
usually follows the reduction of frustration. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the modern trend in psychology 
as it applies to the offender is to stress not low in- 
telligence nor the gross physical, economic, or so- 
cial circumstances of the individual’s life, but the 
more subtle aspects of the individual’s emotional 
life: his feelings of security or its lack; his desire 
for personal recognition, affection, and attention; 
feelings of rejection, inadequacy, or jealousy; un- 
happiness about family problems; and other sources 
of mental conflict. Sometimes conflicts are fully 
conscious and easily understood by the individual 
or anyone to whom he talks freely; but at other 
times conflicts may not be fully conscious, cannot be 
clearly comprehended by the individual, and can 
be understood only by persons highly trained in 

the understanding of the intricacies of the human 
mental processes. 


A Yardstick for Measuring Jails 


By RICHARD W. WICKES 
Probation Officer, The Circuit Court for Baltimore County, Towson, Md. 


O TAKE the measure of a jail is to take the 

measure of the community. A jail is the re- 
sult of community thinking—or the lack of it. 
Whatever faults may be found in a jail are the 
result of community indifference or ignorance— 
indifference as to how those who have been im- 
prisoned fare or ignorance of conditions in the 
jail. It is an institution established by the com- 
munity and members of the community have an 
obligation to know how offenders are housed, how 
they are cared for, and whether anything is done 
to aid them. 


I. THE BUILDING 


At the outset one is faced by a definitely phys- 
ical fact—a building. The responsible citizen 
must start there. Before he enters the doors he 
should say to himself, “There are people living 
in here—dozens, perhaps hundreds. They will 
be living here for months, maybe years.” There- 
fore, he measures the building. 

A daily newspaper in my city recently pub- 
lished photographs of houses designated by the 
Department of Health as “unfit for human hab- 
itation.” They were dirty, dangerous, ram- 
shackle buildings which should be razed. They 
constituted a fire hazard; there were no sani- 
tary facilities; little sunshine ever penetrated 
the rooms; artificial lighting was inadequate; 
they were crowded. Yet the people who lived 
there were free to go out of doors at will; they 
might walk with other people on the streets and 
visit their friends. However, society said the 
houses in which they lived were “unfit for hu- 
man habitation,” but this same society sets 
aside similar buildings in which to imprison 
men and women—and children, which leads to 
our first question. 


Are lives protected? Ever prominent in my 
mind is a jail, being used at the present time, 
which I visited. It is a very old building com- 
bining the jailer’s house and the cellblock, with 
the entrance through the main hall of the jail- 
er’s home. There are three cells facing a blank 
inside wall. The rear is solid steel, and the only 
window in the room opens on a very narrow 


corridor between the backs of the cells and the 
outside wall. Glass is missing from the drafty 
window over which an old blanket is hung. The 
room is heated with a coal-burning stove, whose 
pipe goes through a wood ceiling. Above the cell 
section, reached by a narrow wooden stairs, are 
rooms with wood floors and roof rafters. In the 


not too distant past the roof caught fire from 


the overheated stove pipe and the charred raft- 
ers are still in evidence. There is nothing in the 
nature of fire apparatus. 

One county jail I visited was constructed en- 
tirely of wood—floors, doors, walls, and roof— 
with bunks built like shelves around the inside 
walls and filled with loose straw. This building, 
also, was heated with wood-burning stoves. It 
was located in an open field and the jailer lived 
some distance away. Imagine what would hap- 
pen to all inmates if an intoxicated prisoner 
should drop a lighted cigarette. Unguarded at 
night, this firetrap would blaze for some time 
before discovery and more deaths be added to 
those already caused by jail fires in that State. 

In another county jail, located in a city, I 
found female prisoners held in a cage in the attic 
of the jailer’s house. To reach this attic, where 
the cage was set in the middle of the room, one 
ascended a narrow wooden stair. The house was 
of ordinary construction; the floors, which had 
been covered in part with thin tin, were of wood 
with wood roof rafters above; the walls were 
plaster and wood lath. Prisoners did some cook- 
ing on a gas plate and were permitted to smoke. 
Only Providence has prevented a catastrophe 
there. If the jailer’s house or the wooden stair 
were to catch fire, nothing could save these wom- 
en, for the windows were steel barred and fire- 
men would be unable to break through the out- 
side walls in time to rescue them. 

If the reader thinks I am exaggerating, let 
him be assured a check of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons records will reveal many instances 
where prisoners have met or narrowly escaped 
death by fire in jails. 

Still another county jail and the home of the 
official jailer, who in this case was the sheriff, 
were one building but with separate entrances. 
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The sheriff had an office in one of the rooms of 
his residence, and the furnace which supplied 
heat for the house, the jail, and the county court- 
house was in the basement immediately beneath 
this office. The weather had been so bitter that 
the janitor forced the furnace before leaving it 
for the night. The top of the furnace, but a few 
inches below the wooden floor, ignited the rafters 
and floor. The fire, encouraged by a draft from 
an old but open flue in the basement, traveled 
along the wood rafters and then upward between 
the outer and inner walls. When it reached the 
roof, it followed the wooden rafters backward 


_until it broke through the plaster and wood-lath 


ceiling immediately in front of the cells on the 
second floor where the inmates were locked in. 
For an hour the prisoners, seeing the fire in their 
quarters, yelled and banged their tin cups on the 
steel doors, but no one answered their cries for 
help. A young daughter of the sheriff awakened 
at two o’clock in the morning to find her room 
filled with smoke, but by this time flames from 
above were eating into the cellblock. The firemen 
arrived and could not find the keys which usually 
hung on a nail in the office of the sheriff. They 
tried to break through the walls and windows, 
and might have succeeded, but not in time to save 
the prisoners choking on smoke and terrified by 
flames. A deputy sheriff familiar with the plan 
of the building arrived just in time to release the 
inmates. He told me the smoke was so dense 
that he could not see the prisoners as they left; 
therefore, he could not count them. Suppose one 
had been overcome and unable to leave? 

Follow this case further. The seven offenders 
were moved to the jail of a nearby town. So far 
as protection from fire was concerned, they were 
no better off here than formerly. The jail in 
which they now found themselves was another 
old wooden building, which is still in use. There 
were cells and steel-lined rooms. When I went to 
the basement, I found the furnace located in 
exactly the same position as in the jail from 
which the offenders had had their narrow escape. 
There was one difference—a fabric fire hose on 
each floor of this jail. The jailer assured me the 
hose recently had been tested by the local fire 
department. I suggested we try it for ourselves, 
and took the nozzle to the window. When the 
jailer turner the valve, not a drop.of water came 
from the nozzle; but the jailer had an unexpected 
bath, for the hose had torn where it was con- 
nected with the water pipe. 
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Have we the right to place the lives of our 
prisoners in jeopardy? If we say to prisoners 
“you must live here,” and lock physical doors 
upon them, then are we not morally guilty if life 
is lost through that compulsion? 

Are rules of sanitation observed and is health 
safeguarded? Indiscriminately we herd together 
people taken from all walks of life—the washed 
and the unwashed, some suffering from venereal 
and skin diseases, and some stricken with tuber- 
culosis. There is no attempt to segregate the sick 
from the well. Bedding is foul; mattresses are 
filthy. It is unusual to find a jail where blankets 
are washed twice a year. When we remember 
that jails have a floating population and a stream 
of different people using these blankets, their 
condition at the end of a year can be imagined. 
It is exceptional to find a jail with either sheets 
or mattress covers. The prisoner is not compelled 
to bathe when he enters the place, but is booked, 
casually searched, and placed in a cell. He may 
not have had a bath in weeks; he may have been 
taken from a coal truck or picked up, covered 
with oil and grease, coming from his work in a 
machine shop; but into the cell he goes to leave 
the lice, coal dust, or grease on the unprotected 
mattress. If he is afflicted with some disease, 
there is no protection for the healthy offender 
who may be his cellmate. 

It is rare to visit a jail where food pans are 
taken from the cell sections and properly washed 
in a clean kitchen or indeed where the inmate 
has facilities, even hot water, with which to wash 
them himself. His food is brought to the cell sec- 
tion in bulk and dished out at the “bean holes.” 
Particles of old food cling to the cheap rusty tin 
pans. Many times — when they are taken to a 
kitchen — water is not hot enough nor changed 
often enough to remove the grease. In a jail in 
a section of the country where one would expect 
better sanitation, aluminum plates passed out to 
prisoners to be filled at the cafeteria had been 
wiped with a cloth that looked like a floor rag and 
still had large food particles clinging to them. 

Plumbing fixtures are old, corroded, and of- 
ten broken. I know of jails where toilets from 
one floor overflow through crevices to the floor 
below. I have seen Steel floors in front of toilets 
eaten through by urine and prisoners occupying 
cells below. Going back to the same jail several 
times in as many months I have seen toilets run- 
ning over with human excreta. Frequently there 
is but one toilet and one hand basin and these 
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are in an open corridor unprotected by either 
screen or partition; their use must be in full 
view of other inmates — both men and women. 
Steel niche toilet seats are rusted and torn, offer- 
ing havens for all kinds of vermin. I have seen 
syphilitics and healthy prisoners compelled to 
use the one toilet in the cell section. There are 
jails where inmates bathe in the tub which is 
also used for washing their food pans and in 
which prisoners with active venereal disease 
wash their underclothing. Soap is hard to get 
and hot water, harder. Add to this the presence 
of vermin—roaches, bedbugs, body lice, and rats 
—and you get a faint picture of how well pro- 
tected is the health of our prisoners. 

There was one jail which I had refused to 
recommend without certain improvements. When 
the sheriff assured me he had made them, I went 
through the entire place but found none. I was 
amazed to find the offenders on the third floor 
either partly or completely nude and suspected 
they had lice. While I looked on, they picked from 
their bodies, clothes, and bedding enough to cover 
the bottom of a small glass jar. 

I have seen bedbugs in bunks as thick as 
penny peanut clusters and roaches who almost 
defied you to step on them. When the jailer’s 
attention would be called to conditions, his first 
order was “get the gun.” The idea of sanitation 
is covered entirely by a term used by all jail 
prisoners—“bug juice.” Insecticide seems to be 
a fetish with many jail officials. Spread enough 
around—so they seem to think—and cleanliness 
has been taken care of. They never seem to 
realize that hot water and soap are still available 
or that blahkets and mattresses may be put out- 
side in the sun and air. Think what it means to 
live 24 hours a day in a place saturated with the 
smell of insecticide. The other extreme is the 
use of a hose. Many jails I have visited occa- 
sionally turn a hose on walls, floors, and cells. 
This leaves the jail wet for hours. Mattresses 
remain damp while floors and walls are soaked. 
It has always been a source of wonder to me that 
more prisoners are not ill. 

Taking jails as a whole throughout the coun- 
try, sanitation “just ain’t.” Jails are gloomy, 
dark, depressing, dingy, vermin-infested haunts 
of forgotten men and women —and children. 
They are a menace to the community and to the 
health of every prisoner held there for even a 
short time. They are not even good stables and 
certainly “not fit for human habitation.” 
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II. MORALE 


Is recreation provided? If a prisoner could 
get out of this for a few hours each day, per- 
haps he could take it better, but he stays there 
night and day. Fresh air and exercise should be 
denied no man, but there are few jails in the 
country where these are available. Offenders 
stay inside from the time they enter until they 
are discharged. In my own State I know of no 
jail with a recreation yard that is used. Some 
have yards but they are converted to other pur- 
poses—in one case the sheriff had his pigs and 
shoats there. As few jails have genuine interior 
recreation spaces. They may have a small cor- 
ridor outside the cells — usually about six feet 
wide and as long as the jail section—but pre- 
cious little exercise can be carried on in a corri- 
dor filled with other prisoners. Try keeping your- 
self physically or mentally fit when held for 
months in a restricted space like this. By the 
wildest stretch of imagination can anyone be- 
lieve confinement like this aids a prisoner? 


Is there a planned work program? In a well- 
organized jail where thought is given to the 
eventual adjustment of the individual to accept- 
able community living, the socially enlightened 
administrator recognizes the importance of em- 
ployment and is equally aware of the degener- 
ating effect of idleness. Few jails have anything 
resembling a work program. The inmates spend 
the period of their confinement in dim, cramped 
quarters with nothing to do but talk, play cards, 
and sit with their fellow cellmates. A few, whose 
sentences may run longer than the average, may 
be selected to work in the kitchen or perform 
chores about the jailer’s home. Even these jobs 
lack significance and have no relation to the in- 
dividual’s interests or capabilities. The rapid 
turnover in population makes planned work pro- 
grams difficult to administer; but if we are to 
continue the jail system at all, some recognition 
of the importance of work assignments is a basic 
necessity. An elaborate plant is not an essential; 
in the poorest jail building a great deal may be 
accomplished toward making conditions more 
livable if the energies of the inmates are directed 
toward scrubbing, cleaning and painting the 
place, and providing adequate meals decently 
served. Repairs may be made at little cost; par- 
titions may be built to insure greater privacy; 
and simple utilitarian furniture may be built. 
The administrator with vision and a genuine 
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interest in his fellowmen will find the means to 
develop a constructive, cooperative program. 


Is the period of confinement constructive? 
Our jail prisoners will some day come out. Will 
their period of incarceration aid them to leave 
their antisocial ways? Disagree if you will, but 
my answer is that a jail contributes to the fur- 
ther delinquency of the prisoner. If a person is 
suffering from tuberculosis, he is sent to a sani- 
torium; if he is mentally sick, he is sent to an 
institution where specialists attend him; if he 
goes to a general hospital, he is segregated ac- 
cording to his needs—medical, surgical, etc. But 
the community feels that anyone deviating from 
the “straight and narrow path” must be “locked 
up,” and the jail becomes the community ash can. 
Old people are locked up because they are desti- 
tute; the insane, because that is the quickest way 
to handle them (I have seen 28 insane in one jail 
with an average population of 100). The boy 
who committed some petty offense, the pimp, and 
the murderer, the incorrigible girl and the dis- 
eased prostitute, the poor little kid who wonders 
what it is all about and the old hag mumbling in 
her hangover — all are herded together. What 
the first offender sees and learns does not aid him 
in his determination to “go straight.” 

The idea of segregation is scorned by many 
jailers and the inspector who advocates it is 
looked upon as some fanatical crusader. In a few 
hours on a Saturday night I saw brought in more 
than 100 intoxicated men and women—some of 
them actively sick. They were thrown in, and I 
mean thrown in, with other prisoners. When I 
went into the jail I was overpowered by the 
stench, but what I found there was worse than 
the odor. Men and women were held on one floor. 
None of the locks on the cells for males would 
operate, and they had the free run of the build- 
ing. There was evidence of whiskey, and a crap 
game which did not stop when the deputy sheriff 
and I walked in was in progress. Some of the 
male prisoners stood at the grilled door entering 
the room for women. Sanitary facilities, as well 
as beds for females, were in full view. As I 
reached the door to this room, I pulled on the 
padlock supposedly fastening the door and it 
came open in my hand. When I showed it to the 
deputy sheriff, he said four new locks had been 
placed on the door in one week. Recently he had 
visited the jail in the early hours of the morning 
and found men in bed with women in the room 
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for females and women in bed with men in the 
section intended for males. 

I talked with two prisoners who had been 
brought to jail from a distant State with little 
clothing on their backs. When I asked them 
what had become of the clothes I had reason to 
believe they once had, they told me the jail in 
which they had been held awaiting transfer had 
a “hock shop” operated by two inmates. Each 
morning the jailer came to the individual cells 
and asked if anyone had articles to pawn. If one 
had, he was taken to the cell where the pawn- 
brokers made an offer. Usually the prisoner sold. 
Not long after this I found a jail “hock shop” in 
full swing. The sign over the door showed clear- 
ly what was going on, but the officials made no 
attempt to stop it. I asked myself the follow- 
ing questions: (1) What interest had the jailer 
in these sales? (2) How did the prisoner dispose 
of his loot in order to get his profit? and most 
important (8) If a juvenile or first offender was 
unfortunate enough to be locked in either of 
these jails, would his respect for law, honesty, 
and common decency be deepened? 


III. PERSONNEL 


Is the personnel selected on a merit basis? 
Few jails have any but poor personnel and poor- 
er discipline. Men and women with no business 
knowledge of jail administration are chosen not 
for their fitness for the work but for political 
reasons. Except where a genuine merit system 
is in operation, the jail is a football in politics. 
Sheriffs are elected without voters realizing that 
these men must deal with human beings and 
their problems. Certainly there are some who 
are genuinely interested in their work, but they 
are few. Far too many are indifferent, regard- 
ing their jobs as temporary and, therefore, to be 
held with the least work and worry. They are 
content to leave the administration of the inside 
to a kangaroo court, a sanitary court, a tier boss 
or tier runner, or the big shot. 


Are jail officials honest? You, too, would have 
been sick at heart had you stood with a sheriff 
in a jail office and watched officers bring in an 
old colored man. He had committed no crime, 
broken no law nor ordinance; but because he 
was paralyzed, they dumped him in the commun- 
ity ash can in an ordinary cell on a hard steel 
bunk with nothing but a filthy mattress and 
blanket. At the moment he was brought in, I 
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was arguing with the sheriff about his hospital 
room where there were comfortable beds with 
steel springs, clean mattresses, white sheets, and 
a modern bathroom. Here I found five small- 
time gamblers keeping house with their own 
electric hot plates, their own supply of potatoes, 
eggs, milk, meat, etc. I knew each of these men 
had been paying the sheriff $5.00 per week for 
the privilege of “pulling his time” in this room. 
The old paralyzed colored man who needed a 
good bed and merciful attention had to go into 
the jail with its dirt and vermin and hard bunks. 


Does the jailer see that proper food is served? 
The fee system where the sheriff receives a set 
amount per prisoner and then keeps what he can 
save is vicious. Sometimes the jailer receives 
no compensation but what he may harvest from 
underfeeding the inmates. I know where offend- 
ers have been fed at a cost of 8 cents per day 
and the sheriff pocketed the balance. I have 
found evidence of rats in macaroni and worms 
in cabbage. Jailers will tell the inspector the 
prisoners gained weight while in the jail. So 
will a hog if you keep him penned up and feed 
him starches. But go through the cells and see 
the packages of salts and boxes of bicarbonate 
of soda and you will understand how the inmates 
are fed. The dirty kitchens, the manner in which 
they are fed, the monotony in diet, the poor prep- 
paration, the unskilled help (usually a trusty) 
cooking the food, are excused by the jailer’s 
words, “They are getting more here than they 
ever got outside.” Suppose they are? They are 
not getting what the community is paying for. 
If the community sets aside 50 cents a day per 
prisoner, then the community has a right to ex- 
pect that sum to be spent on food for offenders 
and not put in the sheriff’s purse. 


Does the jail physician give adequate medical 
attention? Medical attention is at a minimum. 
No medical records are kept and the investigator 
must chance upon a case or learn from prisoners 
about the medical service. I know of counties 
where the officials ask physicians to bid for the 
job of jail physician. In several instances I 
have found this bid to be less than $200.00 per 
year for a jail where the average daily popula- 
tion was between 40 and 50. In addition the 
doctor was expected to supply simple medication. 
To help unfortunate men and women, a well- 
qualified man might take such a job but my ex- 
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perience has been that this is not the case. 

However, salary does not always make a dif- 
ference. Take for example the physician with 
an average private practice who was receiving 
more than $5,000.00 per year as the jail doctor 
and for some minor clinical work. A Federal 
offender placed in this jail became ill and asked 
for medical attention. After two days the phy- 
sician came to the jail but, as was his custom, 
refused to go either to the cell of the sick pris- 
oner or to the cell section. He had a guard help 
the inmate to walk downstairs from his cell on 
the third floor to the office on the first floor. In 
the office the doctor did not go within 15 feet of 
the prisoner but remarked to the jailer, “This is 
a sick man.” The offender crawled back to his 
cell and 24 hours later died of typhoid. 

For months I had been urging better medical 
attention in this jail. Inmates had been doling 
out medicine to other prisoners. On the death 
of the Federal offender what I had charged for 
months was admitted—the physician was drunk 
most of the time. 

In a large city jail where the cell sections 
were long, the physician making his “sick calls” 
walked at a rapid pace calling, “Doctor, Doctor.” 
If a prisoner had been seriously ill, he would not 
have had time to rise from his bunk and get to 
his cell door in time to stop the doctor. If trag- 
edy occurs, can the community be held blameless? 


IV. AIms 


What is the answer? Where can we hope to 
make changes which will bring improvements? 
Many of the problems I have noted and many 
which cannot be included here would be largely 
corrected if an informed awakened community 
adopted the following program: 

1. Condemn all buildings “not fit for human 
habitation,” and replace them with modern re- 
gional institutions under a State system of con- 
trol and supervision. 

2. Organize planned recreation and work 
programs with consideration for individual 
needs, interests, and capacities. 

3. Employ qualified men and women on the 
basis of a merit system and without regard to 
political affiliations. 

With such action and interest on the part of 
responsible citizens, the present disgraceful con- 
ditions can be corrected. 
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Poor Health—A Persistent Problem 
in Supervision 


By WILLIAM C. Nau 
United States Probation Officer, Greenville, South Carolina 


OR health is one of the most persistent and 
P'tellensing of the many and varied problems 
which confront the probation officer in his day- 
to-day attempts to rehabilitate offenders. In 
normal times a large number of probationers 
have physical ailments; but today, when the 
physically fit have been inducted into the armed 
services, the percentage of cases with health 
problems is extremely high. Throughout the 
country many probation cases involving fre- 
quent job changes, temporary unemployment, a 
return to delinquent ways of living, alcohol and 
narcotic addiction, and other types of maladjust- 
ment, may be traced to some form of poor health. 

Under the stress of wartime emergency, pub- 
lic opinion has decreed that everyone must be 
engaged in some useful activity. This is reflected 
in the fact that since the United States entered 
the war, many Federal, State, and county judges 
have issued orders that offenders must work, 
fight, or go to jail. Therefore, it is increasingly 
important for the probation officer to understand 
and deal intelligently with the weak, ill, and phys- 
ically handicapped who come under his super- 
vision. He can be of assistance to the individual 
and also contribute to the war effort by making 
additional manpower available for employment, 
reducing absenteeism, and in some instances 
enabling persons previously rejected to get into 
the military forces. Everyone needs to reach his 
highest potentiality both for his own sense of 
satisfaction and achievement and for the Coun- 
try’s home-front defense and victory. 


The Use of Community Resources 


The probation officer’s task is not a simple 
one. Many of the problems involved in dealing 
with probationers and parolees whose health 
precludes their adjusting normally to their en- 
vironment have both physiological and psycho- 
logical aspects. Generally, the former are more 
apparent and can be met by concrete services. 
If a probationer has lost an arm or a leg, the 
fact is obvious and it is conclusive that he must 
make some adjustment to his handicap. He may 


need vocational training or guidance to fit him 
into a job at which he can earn a livelihood and 
enjoy a satisfying experience. In almost every 
community there is a vocational rehabilitation 
director who accepts applications from the phys- 
ically handicapped and makes it possible for 
them to receive training. This program has 
helped to solve the manpower shortage problem 
and probably will be continued on a much greater 
scale after the war. 

Again, if a probationer has tuberculosis, or 
stomach ulcers, or diabetes, the physical ill 
health—though less perceptible—is no less pres- 
ent, and definite steps must be taken to assure 
the sufferer of adequate medical care and oppor- 
tunities to follow the prescribed treatment. Help 
in arranging for medical examination, hospitali- 
zation, and a period of convalescence may be 
needed. Although the probation officer is not 
expected to have professional knowledge of med- 
icine, dietetics, and social hygiene, he can and 
should be informed of the physical disabilities 
with which his clients may be afflicted so that he 
can advise them intelligently about treatment 
and direct them to the proper resources in the 
community to receive adequate attention. For 
those who cannot afford medical care and hos- 
pitalization, there usually are agencies in the 
local county or State which can assist. Some 
counties have an investigator who establishes 
eligibility for care in the local hospital, the home 
for the aged, or the tuberculosis sanitorium, and 
the probation officer can make use of this service 
for the benefit of his clients. In the event of sat- 
isfactory recovery from the more serious phases 
of an illness, further problems may be encoun- 
tered ; the man may continue to need medical ad- 
vice and be compelled to locate a job which will 
not overtax nor place too much strain on his re- 
sistance. Therefore, in addition to being famil- 
iar with the facilities of city, county, and State 
health departments, the probation officer also 
should be acquainted with all the social agencies 
in the community in order to refer each case to 
the source best equipped to meet the needs. 
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The Case-Work Approach 


Often chronic conditions go untreated for no 
other reason than lack of funds to meet the ex- 
pense or lack of information as to the resources. 
In such instances the probation officer, through 
his knowledge of available services, can give con- 
crete assistance by proper advice and referral. 
Whenever feasible, however, it is better for the 
client or his family, after being advised of the 
possibilities, to assume the responsibility of 
making the necessary arrangements for care. 
This is sound case-work practice because it fos- 
ters the client’s independence and self-reliance 
and leaves the initiative and decisions concern- 
ing treatment up to him. Particularly in cases 
where surgery is involved, if the client is over- 
persuaded or coerced by the probation officer, he 
may condemn the officer if the desired results are 
not achieved. On the other hand, this does not 
mean that the probation officer should not assume 
any responsibility in cases of ill health, but he 
should be clear as to the limits of this duty. There 
are cases where it is necessary to take positive 
action in order to protect the client, his family, 
and the community, for it is not always possible 
to help him work through his problems with re- 
spect to accepting treatment before corrective 
measures must be initiated. 

The practical value of the specific assistance 
which a probation officer can give is best illus- 
trated by the case of Willie M., a probationer 
who, without having consulted a physician, quit 
his construction job because he believed he was 
ruptured. The probation officer advised an ex- 
amination at a clinic to determine the nature of 
his difficulty. The doctor discovered the pres- 
ence of a massive hydrocele and recommended 
its removal. Willie had no money to defray the 
expenses involved, but the probation officer— 
through the county investigator — was able to 
make arrangements for his admission to a hos- 
pital at county expense. The operation was per- 
formed and after a two weeks’ recuperative per- 
iod, the patient returned to work on a light job. 
After complete recovery, he will be able to return 
to his former work. All this probationer needed 
was someone with a knowledge of the resources 
to tell him what he could do about his condition 
and show him how to arrange for care. 

Two additional cases illustrate the probation 
officer’s role in working with more complicated 
health problems. 
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John F., a probationer suffering from otitis 
media, that usually incurable ear ailment char- 
acterized by an offensive odor, indignantly re- 
signed his overseer’s job in a textile mill because 
the women employees complained to the superin- 
tendent that they could not work under John’s 
supervision because of the objectionable odor. 
The superintendent, not knowing the man’s afflic- 
tion, questioned his personal cleanliness, which 
deeply affronted the probationer’s pride and 
prompted him to leave the mill in anger without 
attempting any explanation. The probation 
officer discussed the offensive ear malady with 
his client, suggested antiseptic ear irrigation, 
and approved his plan to work out of doors at a 
timber-cutting job. 

The effect on the overseer of the superintend- 
ent’s undeserved admonition was apparent to the 
probation officer. The probationer became re- 
sentful, self-conscious, and developed a marked 
tendency to withdraw from people. Good medi- 
cal advice was most important in this case in 
order that all possible corrective measures might 
be taken. At the same time sympathetic under- 
standing did a great deal to help the probationer 
cope with his problem and work out an adjust- 
ment to it. 

Jesse C., a mountain youth from a notorious 
liquor-making, whiskey-drinking, hard-fighting 
clan whose interfamily feuds had resulted in 
several killings, was on probation for distilling. 
His mother had borne nine children by her first 
and second husbands; there was usually a new 
arrival each year; and there was never enough 
money for medical care and hardly sufficient food 
in the overcrowded mountain shack. Jesse was 
more ambitious than the average member of his 
family; and after taking a course at a vocational 
training school, he secured employment at a ship- 
yard in a distant city because he wanted to give 
his two children a better chance in life than he 
had had. Jesse earned big money at the ship- 
yards—more in one month than he usually made 
in a year at farming—and having located a place 
to live in the crowded war-production city, sent 
for his wife and children. He saved every cent 
he could and, in a few months at time-and-a-half 
and double-time wages, accumulated enough to 
make a down payment on a farm back home. 
Jesse had always wanted a place of his own and 
those 40 acres in Sweet Gum Hollow satisfied his 
dream, but hard work and long hours were too 
great a strain on one who had suffered from mal- 
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nutrition and bad tonsils throughout childhood. 
He became too ill to work regularly, and his fre- 
quent absences were noted. The company doctor 
examined him and recommended a tonsillectomy, 
but Jesse wanted to be operated on in his home 
town. Moreover, his mother was expecting an- 
other baby—a home delivery—and he wanted to 
be with her to see that she had care. 

Jesse went home, had his tonsils removed, 
and greatly underweight eventually returned to 
his welding job. The welding affected his eyes; 
he was suffering from weak spells and nausea, 
and again visited the company doctor who ad- 
vised him to rest for two weeks and return to 
work only if he felt better. Jesse went back home 
resolved to stay there. He had a farm on his 
hands and in order to meet the regular monthly 
payments, he planned to cut timber on his place 
and then apply for a job at a nearby textile mill. 

The probation officer has recommended that 
| the probationer have a complete physical check- 
up to ascertain his exact physical condition. 
When this is obtained, the officer will know 
how to work more effectively with the man. If 
Jesse is found to be in very poor physical condi- 
tion, specific arrangements will have to be made 
for proper care and attention. If he is in fairly 
good health, the probation officer will consider 
other possibilities and explore with the proba- 
tioner the reasons for his current unsuccessful 
adjustment, his plans for the future, and the way 
in which he hopes to handle his problems. In 
this instance the probation officer will not be un- 
mindful of Jesse’s apparently great attachment 
to his home and mother and may be able to help 
him break away from these abnormally strong 
ties which seem to have exerted an unhealthy 
influence over him. This cannot be done in a 
short time and will be entirely dependent on 


Jesse’s ability to develop self-reliance and inde- 
pendence. 


Psychological Aspects of Ill Health 


Because they may be very deep-seated and 
the client himself may be unaware of their exis- 
tence, the psychological aspects of ill health are 
not readily recognized or dealt with. Neverthe- 
less, in many cases of physical handicap and ill- 
ness, they constitute a very real part of the prob- 
lem. Such factors as the client’s attitudes to- 
ward himself and his situation, the meaning of 
the illness to him, and the use he makes of it 
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greatly affect the corrective action, if any, which 
he is able to take. The probation officer should 
be as conscious of these intangible elements in 
behavior as he is of the resources for treating 
the actual physical condition, because awareness 
of the client’s feelings about his predicament en- 
ables the probation officer to help him face his 
problems with less conflict and struggle. Often 
these remote factors require skillful handling 
before effective assistance can be given in meet- 
ing the more obvious need. 

Let us use Willie’s case as a hypothetical ex- 
ample of some of these psychological problems 
connected with ill health. Without realizing it, 
he may have preferred the hydrocele to doing 
heavy construction work. In that event, it would 
have furnished him with a justifiable escape from 
an unpleasant situation ; and if his desires in this 
connection were on a totally unconscious level, he 
would not have been malingering. If these psy- 
chological factors, or similar ones, had been 
present in Willie’s case, he would not have acted 
readily on the probation officer’s advice but 
would have resisted the proposed means of cor- 
recting his condition. Leading Willie to express 
his attitudes towards himself, his work, and his © 
disability, may have served to help him gain in- 
sight into his problems and discover the reasons 
for his conflict. 

This process, in some instances, may be ac- 
complished relatively simply; in others, it may 
require a great deal of time, skill, and under- 
standing on the part of the probation officer. 
Success depends both on the probation officer’s 
insight and on his ability to establish with the 
client the kind of relationship which will inspire 
the client’s confidence and make him feel free to 
talk about himself. The skillful probation officer 
does not probe for underlying causes; through 
his sympathetic and genuine interest, he merely 
sets the stage so that the troubled client can use 
him as a listener. This does not mean that the 
probation officer is a passive confidant; his role 
is active, requiring him really to understand the 
meaning for the probationer of the things re- 
vealed, helping him over difficult points by re- 
assuring remarks at the proper time, and inter- 
preting his feelings when the client is ready to 
accept and understand the interpretation. Afford- 
ing the probationer an opportunity to talk things 
through resolves many of his psychological prob- 
lems, releases nervous tension, and frees him to 
to do something about his problem. 
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On a more simple level, Willie’s ability to act 
on the probation officer’s advice may have been 
complicated by misunderstanding and fear of 
doctors, hospitals, or of being “cut open.” Here 
again, the probation officer could help by giving 
him a chance to talk about his feelings and offer- 
ing matter-of-fact, simple interpretation and 
reassurance. 


New Types of Cases Resulting 
From the War 


_ The long list of sick probationers, alarming 
as it is, will increase as the war progresses and 
immediately thereafter. Because of the sulfa 
drugs, blood plasma, and penicillin, many of our 
wounded service men have survived—although 
partially disabled—whereas in the last war these 
men would have died from infection, gangrene, 
or loss of blood. Medical science has made great 
strides. Can social science keep step? 

Already our courts are hearing cases involv- 
ing service men discharged for medical reasons, 
and no doubt these cases will multiply. It is pos- 
sible that in appreciation of their services to the 
country, judges will listen sympathetically to the 
cases of these offenders and place some of them 
on probation. The probation officer will be faced 
with the difficult task of helping these men re- 
adjust to civilian life. 

The following case study illustrates this new 
phase of the poor health problem. After two 
years’ service, Robert M., not quite 18, was hon- 
orably discharged from the army because of mas- 
toiditis. A persevering, ambitious, but impetuous 
young man, he had enlisted at the age of 16 in 
the air corps, had become a tail gunner on a Fly- 
ing Fortress, and had risen to the rank of ser- 
geant in 7 months, but lost his stripes shortly 
after because of his participation in a fight at a 
post exchange. Nevertheless, he retained his as- 
signment as tail gunner and at one time served 
as acting crew chief on his flying fortress. Very 
soon after his enlistment he had undergone an 
operation and lost the hearing of one ear. Al- 
though mastoiditis was acute and he had only 40 
per cent hearing in the other ear, the army sur- 
geon was reluctant to operate. When his squad- 
ron was preparing to go overseas, he was in- 
formed that he could not go along because of his 
ear condition. This was a stunning blow to him, 
for he had been writing home glowing tales of 
his flying experiences. His disappointment was 
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so keen that he requested a furlough to go home 
to see his parents. This was denied and he went 
A. W. L. 

Resolved to be a hero to the home folks at any 
cost, Robert compensated for his previous set- 
backs by sewing a first sergeant’s stripes on his 
uniform; but, when he reached home, he was 
arrested and returned to his camp where he was 
given a 60-day sentence. While incarcerated, he 
wrote his parents asking them to have him re- 
leased from the army. Through the help of the 
Red Cross this immature, physically handicapped, 
disappointed boy returned home with a medical 
discharge. 

He started associating with a fast-stepping 
crowd. One friend had a car but his gas ration 
was low. Robert solved this problem by opening 
a letter to his brother-in-law containing coupons 
for 400 gallons of gas. Caught selling many of 
these coupons for needed cash, he appeared in 
Federal court. 

Although this youth was placed on probation, 
he showed definite signs of hostility toward the 
court and bitterness toward the world in gen- 
eral. The health condition appears to have been 
at the root of his unhappy experiences, but it is 
complicated by many emotional and psycholog- 
ical factors. Only after a very skillful, under- 
standing, and sincere relationship is established 
between the probation officer and this confused 
boy will there be any possibility of rehabilita- 
tion. While it is possible that very little can be 
done about correcting the physical handicap, it 
may serve as the focal point from which the pro- 
bation officer can project light on the boy’s prob- 
lems. Robert may be able to get a great deal “off 
his chest” by being afforded an opportunity to 
talk freely about all the things that have hap- 
pened to him. If he can eventually accept the fact 
that there is no one to blame for his unfortunate 
case of mastoiditis but that such tragic illnesses 
do occur and cause a great deal of pain and un- 
happiness, he may gradually come to accept his 
own affliction and its consequences and recognize 
the fact that he must find some way to put past 
disappointing experiences behind him in order to 
build a constructive, satisfying future life. 


Underlying Causes 
Psychologists and psychiatrists agree that 
many illnesses actually are brought on by uncot- 
scious desires to avoid unpleasant situations and 
achieve a relatively more comfortable state; 
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others have their beginnings in emotional con- 
flicts of one sort or another. If a person proclaims 
his ill health too vigorously, presents it as an in- 
surmountable, unanswerable barrier to action, 
and does nothing to correct the condition, then 
it is well to consider the possibility of underlying 
psychological causes. He may have a desire and 
need to be dependent, to be taken care of, to 
arouse sympathy. Ill health affords an opportun- 
ity, in varying degrees, to get the kind of atten- 
tion he craves. It also may serve as a refuge when 
the individual has a very great sense of failure 
or lack of achievement. He may become ill if he 
feels that he is not getting the recognition he 
believes he deserves or should have attained. He 
defensively reasons that because he is ill, he can- 
not be censured or criticized for not having ac- 
complished as much as he should. Cases of this 
kind may be very complicated and far beyond 
the scope of the probation officer’s capacity. Ex- 
pert medical and psychiatric services may be 
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needed. However, the probation officer needs to 
be conscious of these factors when dealing with 
people in poor health so that he will have under- 
standing of their needs and can seek proper pro- 
fessional advice. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that the 
primary obligation of the probation officer is to 
help people, and he is never given a better oppor- 
tunity, nor confronted with a more challenging 
problem, than when there are health needs which 
require attention. They afford an excellent point 
of contact at which a helpful relationship can be 
established because the client recognizes their 
reality and his need for help. Often the probation 
officer finds it difficult to give as much time to 
each individual as would be ideal, but through 
increased understanding of human behavior and 
familiarity with procedures in the various health 
and welfare agencies, he can accomplish much in 
assisting those under his supervision to face and 
deal with their problems constructively. 


1st SESSION 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
10, 1943 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 


A BILL 


To provide improvement in the administration of parole. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 4 of the Act 
approved June 29, 1932 (ch. 310, 47 Stat. 381; 
U.S. C., title 18, sec. 716b), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Any offender upon whom a definite sen- 
tence in excess of one year shall be imposed, 
upon release, whether the release be accomplish- 
ed by the granting of parole or by virtue of the 
expiration of the definite sentence with or with- 
out deduction allowed therefrom for good con- 
duct, for the period of at least two years shall 
be treated as released on parole and shall be sub- 


ject to all lawful provisions relating to the parole 
of the United States prisoners, and, to the extent 
that said additional period shall extend beyond 
the term of the definite sentence imposed under 
the Federal Corrections Act, it shall be a part 
of the penalty provided by law and shall be a 
part of the penalty imposed by the definite sen- 
tence: Provided, That this section shall not op- 
erate to prevent delivery of an offender to the 
authorities of any State otherwise entitled to 
his custody, or prevent the Board for good cause 
from sooner granting an unconditional discharge 
before the termination of the additional period 
of parole herein provided for.” 
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New Horizons in Rehabilitation 


By JOHN A. KRATZ 
Associate Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


INCE there is no single factor to explain the 
causation of crime, there is no way to ascer- 
tain with any degree of accuracy whether any or 
all of the 150,000 physically handicapped per- 
sons who have been rehabilitated in the last 23 
years by the Federal-State Program of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation would have been involved 
in crime had they not been rehabilitated. 

One thing is certain, however. These persons 
are now self-supporting bread-winners with the 
respect and confidence that goes with such a sta- 
tus, and are not human liabilities. Public respon- 
sibility for restoring the handicapped person to 
remunerative employment can be justified in 
terms of dollars and cents without recourse to 
sentimentality. 


Recent Legislation 


This fact was recognized by the 78th Con- 
gress in approving legislation expanding pres- 
ent rehabilitation services. In approving Public 
Law 113, the Senate pointed out: 


The very fact that a perscn who is normally a 
bread-winner is disabled often raises a relief prob- 
lem as to him and his dependents. From the view- 
point of both Federal and State treasuries, and of 
the disabled persons themselves, experience has dem- 
onstrated that the best, as well as the most econom- 
ical, approach for meeting the situation is an appro- 
priate rogram of Vocational Rehabilitation. Where 
a disabled —- may be made fit for employment, 
through rehabilitation, and become a tax producer, 
rather than a tax consumer, it would seem poor econ- 
omy to deny him these necessary services. 


The 78th Congress established, through Pub- 
lic Law 16 approved on March 6, 1943, a Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Program in the Veterans 
Administration for discharged members of the 
armed forces who incurred disabilities in line of 
duty. Public Law 1138, approved July 6, 1943, 
amended the original Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1920 to provide a broader program of civ- 
ilian rehabilitation. Such disabled persons of the 
armed forces who are discharged with nonser- 
vice-connected disabilities are also eligible for 
service under this program. 

A recognition of the interrelationships of 
vocational rehabilitation with the fields of pro- 
bation and parole is important in achieving closer 
working relations of workers in these fields. The 
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’ gerved and the methods of financing this Feé- 


following account is a description of the Civilian 
Rehabilitation Program. 


The Scope of Available Services 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments 
of 1943, approved by the President on July 6, 
1943, provide the necessary framework within 
which a peacetime as well as a wartime program 
of rehabilitation will be administered. The scope 
of services available to disabled persons now and 
after the war has been broadened to include any 
services necessary to render them capable of en- 
gaging in remunerative employment or to ren- 
der them more advantageously employable. These 
include surgical and medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, therapeutic treatment, artificial appliances, 
vocational guidance and training, maintenance 
during training, and placement in employment. 
In contrast, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1920, under which authorization the rehabilita- 
tion program has operated during the last 23 
years, limited the use of Federal funds to train- 
ing and furnishing of prosthetic appliances. 

Other changes made by the new Amendments 
concern the groups of disabled individuals to be 


eral-State program. Mentally as well as physi- 
cally disabled individuals are now eligible for re 
habilitation. Specific provision has been made for 
the rehabilitation of the blind and war-disabled 
civilians, the latter of whom are defined to in- 
clude members of the citizens defense corps, air- 
craft warning service, civil air patrol, and the 
merchant marine. 


The Use of Federal Funds 


The fiscal provisions have been liberalized, 
with the old limitation of three and one-half 
million dollars appropriated annually by the 
Federal Government for matching purposes hav- 
ing been removed. Grants to the States may now 
be based on actual requirements and the amount 
of State funds available for matching, rather 
than on the basis of population as provided by 
the Act of 1920. 

Under the Amendments of 1948, the Federal 
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Government will assume the entire cost of ad- 
ministration of State programs in contrast to 
the previous requirement of matching on a fifty- 
fifty basis. It will assume one-half of the cost of 
medical examinations, surgical and therapeutic 
treatment, hospitalization, prosthetic appliances, 
transportation, occupational tools and licenses, 
rehabilitation training, and maintenance. The 
entire cost of these services will be assumed by 
the Federal Government in the case of war dis- 
abled civilians. 

Sole responsibility for the administration, 
supervision, and control of this program rests 
with the State Boards for Vocational Education. 
Where there is a State commission or other agen- 
cy authorized to provide rehabilitation services 
to the blind, that commission or agency will ad- 
minister the part of the rehabilitation program 
pertaining to this group. 

Responsibility for certification of Federal 
funds and establishing standards rests with the 
Federal Security Agency. Within this agency, 
an Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has been 
created to discharge these Federal responsibil- 
ities. The basic condition to the certification of 
Federal funds is a State plan of vocational reha- 
bilitation approved as meeting Federal require- 
ments under the Act. 


Integral Factors of a Complete Program 


A complete State plan of vocational rehabili- 
tation for a disabled individual is composed of 
nine integral factors, all of which operate to 
restore the individual’s working and earning 
capacities. To meet the total needs of handi- 
capped persons, a well-rounded program is being 
established to include the following services. Ex- 
cept where indicated, Federal reimbursement is 


not conditioned on the establishment of financial 
need. 


1. Location of Persons in Need of Rehabili- 
tation—It is important to locate such cases as 
early as possible in order to minimize the disor- 
ganizing effects resulting from mental and emo- 


tional conflicts. Having some assurance that a’ 


life of dependency may not be theirs, such indi- 
viduals can look to the future with hope. The co- 
operation of all private and public health, wel- 
fare, and other agencies and of individuals is 
necessary in locating disabled persons and in 
carrying out the steps involved in the successful 
completion of their rehabilitation. 


2. Physical and Vocational Diagnoses—As a 
basis for determining the individual’s total re- 
habilitation needs, a medical diagnosis is re- 
quired to establish the general health and medical 
history of the individual, including organic and 
functional conditions. The medical diagnosis and 
prognosis indicate the type and extent of med- 
ical or surgical care needed, and must be taken 
into consideration together with the vocational 
diagnosis. The latter consists of an analysis of 
the individual’s intelligence, education, experi- 
ence, interests, and aptitudes, as well as environ- 
mental and personality factors. In each case a 
complete rehabilitation plan must be made with 
the disabled individual, based on the results of 
these diagnoses. 

8. Vocational Guidance—Most handicapped 
individuals are in need of guidance in selecting 
suitable fields of work. Guidance must be pro- 
vided to relate the occupational capacities of the 
individual to the occupational opportunities of 
the community. 

4. Medical, Surgical, and Prosthetic Services 
—Medical and surgical services must be closely 
coordinated with vocational guidance, training, 
and other services required in the individual case. 
Type of training and work tolerance must be 
determined jointly by the physician or surgeon 
and the guidance and training specialist. Many 
individuals may need only a prosthetic appliance 
and guidance before they can return to their 
previous employment; such appliances must be 
adapted to the occupational needs of the indi- 
vidual. With the exception of war-disabled civil- 
ians and civil employees of the United States 
disabled in the performance of their duties, the 
inability of the individual to pay for the needed 
medical services must be established before Fed- 
eral reimbursement for the cost of these ser- 
vices is made. 

5. Physical and Occupational Therapy and 
Psychiatric Services—In some cases, the func- 
tions of impaired limbs must be restored before 
the individual can undertake vocational train- 
ing or employment. Therapeutic services must 
be closely integrated with other preparatory ser- 
vices. Physically handicapped individuals whose 
minds have been distorted by the effects of their 
wounds or other cause, and those with mental 
and neurological disturbances require psychiat- 
ric care in addition to other services. Where such 
therapeutic and psychiatric services are parts of 
the medical or surgical treatments being ren- 
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dered, inability to pay for these services :nust 
be established before Federal reimbursement can 
be made. 

6. Vocational Training—Those disabled per- 
sons whose impairments have incapacitated 
them for their normal occupations, or who have 
never had vocational experience, or whose skills 
have become obsolete due to changing industrial 
needs resulting from technological developments, 
require vocational training. The success of this 
phase of the rehabilitation process depends in 
large part on the degree to which the other ser- 
vices are closely coordinated with it. Specific 
training programs will have to be geared to the 
needs of disabled individuals as well as the labor 
needs of the community. 

7. Financial Assistance—Because of the fact 
that disablement comes more frequently to per- 
sons in the lower-income groups, many handi- 
capped persons will be in need of financial assist- 
ance to support themselves while they are under- 
going training. Lack of such aid may jeopardize 
an otherwise promising rehabilitation plan, es- 
pecially where the individual program may ex- 
tend over a period of months. However, Federal 
reimbursement for the cost of maintenance dur- 
ing training is conditional on the establishment 
of need in all cases. A 

8. Placement in Employment—Upon comple- 
tion of preparation, the individual must be as- 
sisted in securing employment in accordance 
with his physical condition, qualifications, and 
temperament. Such placements are effected to 
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ROGRESS has been marked in the past century by the separation of the 
physically handicapped from the general mass of suffering humanity 
and the development of specialized organizations and facilities for their 
care and treatment. The question now before us is whether it is not neces- 
sary to press on to the next stage and to integrate all of our highly spe- 
cialized, differentiated, and heterogeneous programs for the handicapped 
around one central and unifying concept. 
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safeguard handicapped workers and to assure 
proper utilization of their abilities and skills. 

9. Follow-Up on Performance in Employ- 
ment—Follow-up is needed to determine whether 
the handicapped worker was properly placed. 
Adjustments may be found necessary; medical 
follow-up may be needed; a prosthetic appliance 
may require adjustment; the individual may 
need supplementary training; or he may need 
some special assistance in adjusting himself to 
working with others. 

Three objectives stand out in the implemen- 
tation of this program: First, in the present 
emergency, we must salvage disabled manpower 
to relieve the growing labor shortage; second, 
with thousands of disabled individuals seeking 
employment in the postwar period, we must as- 
sure them proper facilities with which to secure 
reemployment; and third, we must also prepare 
for the readjustment of handicapped workers 
who may be displaced in industry at the end of 
the war. 

In the accomplishment of these objectives, 
full use will be made of existing voluntary and 
governmental agencies of the community. Dis- 
abled persons coming to the attention of an 
agency or individual and who appear to be in 
need of rehabilitation should be referred to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the State P 
Board for Vocational Education, which in most | 
instances is located in the capital city of the 
State. 


—STANLEY P. DAVIES 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern 


pro- 


cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Holtzoff 


will give his 
the basis of t 


ersonal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected on 
ir general interest to readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


(1) If a defendant has been sentenced to imprisonment, 
as well as a fine and a penalty such as is prescribed by 
some provisions of the Internal Revenue laws and the 
judgment provides that he shall stand committed until 
the fine is paid, may the defendant be released on taking 
a pauper’s oath upon serving 30 days, in addition to the 
sentence of imprisonment, or must he serve a still fur- 
ther period of 30 days because of the penalty provision 
of the sentence, or in all, 60 days additional to the term 
of imprisonment? 


The defendant is entitled to release after serving only 
one period of 30 days additional to the term of imprison- 
ment required by the sentence and taking a poor convict’s 
oath under U. S. C., Title 18, Sec. 641. The fact that the 
sentence imposed a penalty in addition to a fine does not 
require the service of 60 instead of 30 days under that 
statute. In Grier v. Kennan (C.C. A. 8th) 64 F. (2d) 605, 
it was held that if several fines are imposed against a 
defendant pursuant to different counts of the same in- 
dictment, the requirements of the poor convict’s statute 
are, nevertheless, satisfied by imprisonment for a single 
period of 30 days and do not require separate consecu- 
tive periods of imprisonment of 30 days each in respect 
to each fine. 


(2) What Federal offenses preclude consideration for 
probation or parole? Can probation be granted in case of 
ee | oe evasion regardless of the amount of money 
involv 


The court may place the defendant on probation in 
respect to any offense whatsoever except an offense pun- 
ishable by death or life imprisonment (U.S.C., Title 18, 
Sec. 724). There are no exceptions other than the ones 
just specified. Consequently, probation may be granted 
ina —_ of income tax violation regardless of the amount 
involved. 

The Federal Parole Act likewise applies to every of-: 
fense including those punishable by life imprisonment 
(U.S.C., Title 18, See. 714). Naturally the Parole Act 
does not apply in case of a defendant sentenced to death, 
but there are no other exceptions. 


(3) Has the legal power of the court to impose sen- 
tence at any time during the period for which the pro- 
bationer might originally have been sentenced ever been 
tested in a higher court? 

The answer to this question is in the affirmative. U. S. 
C., Title 18, Sec. 725 provides in part as follows: 


At any time after the probation period, but within 
the maximum period for which the defendant might 
originally have been sentenced, the court may issue 
a warrant and cause the defendant to be arrested and 
brought before the court. 


In United States v. Moore (C.C. A. 2nd) 101 F. (2d) 56 
(cert. den. 306 U. S. 664), the defendant was sentenced to 
a term of imprisonment of 2 years; execution of sentence 
was suspended and the defendant was placed on proba- 
tion for 2 years. After the expiration of the probation 
period but within the maximum period for which he could 

ve been originally sentenced he was arrested on a war- 
rant charging him with a violation of his probation. Af- 
ter a hearing his probation was revoked and a sentence 
imposed which originally pan have been imposed. The 
Cireuit Court of Appeals upheld this action of the trial 


court, holding that the probation statute’ gave the court 
the power to supervise the conduct of the probationer, not 
only during the period of probation when he was bound 
to make such reports as might lawfully be required, but 
afterward up to the time when the maximum sentence 
which could have been imposed would have expired. The 
court added that the practical difference between action 
taken on an alleged violation of probation during the 
period of probation and action taken thereafter but with- 
in the allowed time is merely one of procedure. In the 
first situation the probationer may be brought into court 
either with or without a warrant, while in the second in- 
stance a warrant is required. 

On the other hand, a few months ago, the Fifth Circuit 
held that the power of the court to revoke probation after 
the expiration of the probation period is limited to such 
violations as occurred within the probation period, San- 
ford v. King, 1386 F. (2d) 106. In other words under this 
ruling, if a defendant commits a violation of probation 
during the probation period, he may be sentenced on the 
basis of such violation even after the probation period 
expires. On the other hand, if the violation occurred after 
the probation period elapses, the court loses its authority 
to commit the defendant. The Supreme Court has never 
passed upon this question and, therefore, in the present 


state of authorities the law on this point may be deemed 
to be uncertain. 


(4) If the defendant is sentenced to imprisonment and 


fined, may the court suspend the sentence and grant pro- 
bation? 


The answer to this question is in the affirmative. U.S. 
C., Title 18, Sec. 724, expressly provides that “The court 
may impose a fine and may also place the defendant upon 
probation in the manner aforesaid.” 

In Hollandsworth v. United States (C.C. A. 4th) 34 F. 
(2d) 423, the defendant was fined $25.00 and in addition 
was placed on probation for a period of 5 years. The 
fine was paid. During the 5-year period the court revoked 
probation and sentenced the defendant to imprisonment 
for a period of 12 months. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
held that this action was valid. The court stated: “It 
would seem to be clear that the course of action of the 
district court in imposing a fine, and at the same time 
placing the defendant upon probation for a definite period 
was expressly authorized by the section quoted.” 


45 (5) May the court impose a fine but without suspend- 
ing it or making its payment a condition of probation 
nevertheless place the defendant on probation? 

‘The answer to this question is in the affirmative. Such 


a disposition is expressly permitted by the Probation Act. 
(See answer to preceding question). 


(6) If a defendant is sentenced to imprisonment and 
the sentence is suspended and the defendant is placed on 
probation, may the period of probation be made shorter 
than the term of imprisonment for which the defendant 

e answer to this question is in the affirmative. The 
Probation Act (U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 724), contemplates 
that when imposition or execution of sentence is suspend- 
ed the defendant must be placed on probation for such 
period as the court may fix, not exceeding 5 years. There 
is no minimum prescribed. by statute for the period of 
probation. Consequently, it may be for either a shorter 
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or longer or the same period as the term of imprison- 
ment, subject to the above mentioned 5-year limitation. 
It is understood that courts frequently prescribe a period 
of probation which is shorter than the term of imprison- 
ment provided by the sentence. 


RECENT DECISION 


Frank Roberts v. United States, decided by the Su- 
ee Court, November 22, 1948. The Supreme Court 

eld that if a sentence of imprisonment is imposed and 
its execution is suspended and the defendant is placed on 
probation and if thereafter probation is revoked, the court 
may not impose a new sentence of imprisonment for a 
term longer than that prescribed by the original sentence. 
The authority of the court in such an instance is limited 
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to requiring the defendant to serve the sentence origi- 
nally pronounced upon him. In this case, the defendant in 
April 1938, _—— guilty to theft from an interstate 
shipment and was sentenced to a fine of $250 and impris- 
onment for 2 years. The execution of the sentence was 
suspended, conditioned upon ———_ of the fine, and the 
defendant was placed on probation for 5 years. The fine 
was paid. In June 1942, during the probation period the 
court revoked probation, set aside the original sentence 
of 2 years, and imposed a new sentence of 3 years. The 
Supreme Court held that having exercised its discretion 
by sentencing the offender to a definite term of impris- F 
onment in advance of probation, the trial court might 
not later upon revocation of probation set aside that sen- 
tence and increase the term of imprisonment. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Juvenile Delinquency Among Girls,” by Elsa Casten- 
dyck and Sophia Robinson (September, 1943). The marked 
renewal of interest in the problem of juvenile delinquency 
during the past two years is due mainly to alarm caused 
by reports of increases in juvenile delinquency and to a 
recognition that this is one “measure of the extent to 
which wartime conditions are affecting the lives of chil- 
dren and young —, Mobility of families, the reageon J 
of young girls from the country to the towns to see 
work, the large number of youth leaving school for jobs, 
the employment of mothers outside their own homes, the 
absence of fathers who are serving in the armed forces, 
crowded living quarters, lack of recreational facilities, 
and the absence of communi sald nea for the protec- 
tion of juveniles from unwholesome surroundi are 
conditions that may contribute to delinquency. 

Although statistics do not necessarily present conclu- 
sive evidence, 26 juvenile courts from all parts of the 
country report to the United States Children’s Bureau 
that a greater number of girls have been coming before 
them each year since 1940. The increase among white 
girls has been about 50 per cent; among aay girls, 25 
per cent. For the same period among white boys it was 
35 per cent; among Negro boys, 11 per cent. In the 26 
areas combined there were, in 1940, 3 Negro girls to each 
white girl; and by 1942, 2 Negro girls to each white girl. 
Despite changing ratios, the type of behavior problem 
with which these courts were concerned remained the 
same. Among girls, there were sex offenses and ungov- 
ernable behavior; among boys, offenses oe ey 
—stealing and acts of carelessness and mischief. 

That official concern for the behavior of girls is greater 
in wartime than in peacetime is indicated by the propor- 
tion of girls’ cases in 1942 brought to the attention of 
juvenile courts by the police. In sex offenses and thefts 
the police were the petitioners more frequently for Negro 
than for white girls; the reverse was true in cases of un- 
governable behavior and running away. Available statis- 
tics on the disposition of the complaints against os re- 
fiect differences in community attitudes toward delinquent 
behavior and toward reporting it, as well as differences 
in the provisions for the care of white and Negro girls. 
These statistics show that communities now are more 
concerned about the behavior of girls, but do not reveal 
whether there is more reason for concern. As a basis for 
a preventive or corrective program, the community must 
be informed —— the true situation. It should then 
take stock of its facilities for dealing with the problem, 
and in the light of wartime conditions rearrange social 
agency programs to meet the needs, 


“The War Relief Agencies,” by Wayne McMillen (Sep. 
tember, 1943). Concern of the Federal government in the 
aa gp of war relief in foreign countries was given of. 

cial expression in the Neutrality Act, through which 
power was delegated by the President to the Secretary 
of State to require reports from agencies engaged in this 
form of relief. It was revealed that 700 organizations in 
the United States were collecting funds and attempting 
to launch relief programs overseas. In May 1941, the 
President appointed a 38-man committee, the “President's 
Committee on War Relief Agencies,” to investigate and 
correct the existing programs. This Committee submitted 
a report in July 1942 showing that the number of foreign 
relief agontion had been reduced to 300, and recomment- 
ing further consideration and coordination. Where merg- 
ers or combinations could not be brought about, in- 
proved correlation had resulted through conferences and 
negotiations. 

Immediately following this report, an Executive Or. 
der, issued July 25, 1942, transformed the Committee into 
the President’s War Relief Control Board, and broadened 
its powers to control four classes of organizations: (1) 
those engaged in relief work or in programs of rehabili- 
tation either in the United States or in foreign countries; 
(2) those caring for refugees; (83) those seeking to re- 
lieve the civilian population of the United States that 
might be affected by enemy action; (4) those concerned 
with the relief and welfare of members of the armed 
forces and their dependents. 

By June 1943, the number of agencies aspiring to give 
relief abroad had been reduced to 156, but the number is 
still considered excessive. Tribute is paid to the gener- 
osity of Greek residents of the United States, whose per 
capita giving is far greater than that of the general pub- 
lic in American cities; also, to the Chinese colony in Chi- 
cago which, over the past six years, has averaged $90 
per capita annually for the relief of suffering in China. 
The most successful community chests in the United 
States raise but $5 or $6 per capita of population. Need 
for increased foreign relief funds for the winter of 1942- 
43 was instrumental in leading to the creation of the 
National War Fund, Inc., which included the United Ser 
vice Organizations, the local permanent social agencies 
ordinarily financed by community funds, and the agen- 
cies giving relief in allied countries. An important result 
of this coordination is the closer identification of the 
foreign language groups with the financing and mat- 
agement of private charities. It is hoped this interest 
may carry over into peacetime community-wide welfare 
programs. 

The one important agency not included was the Amer 
ican Red Cross. For the duration of the war the plan 18 
to conduct the Red Cross drive in the spring and the Ne 
tional War Fund campaign in the fall. 
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THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 


AND CRIMINOLOGY 
Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“4 Comment on the von Hentig-Bates Parole Contro- 
versy,” by Mabel A. Elliott (July-August, 1943). The 
author, an associate professor of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, makes some pertinent observations 
on Dr. von Hentig’s article on “Parole Violation and 
» Remedial Measures” and on Sanford Bates’ reply. 

Recognizing the difficulty of attempting to reconcile 
theory with practice in a discussion of this nature, the 
author gives full consideration to Mr. Bates’ comments 
because of his eminence as a practicing criminologist 
and his responsibility as parole commissioner of New 
York State for enforcing the rules established by the 

le board. However, the writer concurs generally with 

. von Hentig’s conclusions as to the unreasonableness 
of standards exacted of men on parole. 

An analysis is set forth of the effect on parole super- 
vision of such factors as varying qualifications of parole 
officers in different sections of the country, and the double 
standard of morality for parolees and society in general. 
It is the contention of the author, in reply to Mr. Bates’ 
point on free wholesome recreation available to parolees, 
that these individuals are incapable of taking advantage 
of these opportunities simply because they have not been 
educated to the appreciation of these values. They grav- 
itate to the social outlets within the range of their capa- 
bilities—the beer parlor and the low-grade dance hall. 

In observing that it is hypocritical to attempt to exact 

igher standards of conduct from parolees than from 
others, the author concludes that “Psychiatrists would 
undoubtedly tell us that parole officers and persons who 
write the rules are assuaging their own sense of guilt in 
attempting to exact behavior norms for which the prison 
has in nowise prepared its parolees. Until we make our 
prisons a training school in proper conduct we ‘protest 
too much’ if we expect parolees to behave according to 
the dictates of a gentleman when such behavior is be- 
yond their education or their ken.” | 

“Psychotherapy on Juvenile Delinquents,” by P. R. 
Newkirk (July-August, 1943). The role of the psychi- 
atrist in a penal institution—now limited mainly to class- 
ification—can be expanded to include psychotherapeutic 
treatment of juvenile delinquents. In the opinion of the 
author the high juvenile delinquency rate is the result 
of the unfavorable influence of poor neighborhoods, bad 
company, and broken homes; and he proposes counter- 
suggestion as a treatment method for at least a percent- 
age of delinquents. 

Discussing two cases in detail, the writer brings to a 
focus the achievements of gr see suggestion as a 
form of treatment worthy of further exploration in the 
field of penology. 

Based on several years’ observations at the Northern 
State Hospital, the author notes that forgers, automobile 
thieves, alcohol and sex delinquents represent the most 
promising subjects for this treatment. However, the na- 
ture of the crime is not as important as the psychiatric 
examination followed by hypnotic tests to determine 
whether the subject is not only suggestible but whether 
he executes post-hypnotic orders. The techniques of psy- 
chotherapy present no difficulty—rather the obstacles to 
treatment are due to laws based originally on theories of 
punishment and deterrence. As a practical plan, the au- 
thor suggests that “All juvenile delinquents pass an ob- 
servation clinic conducted by a psychiatrist in coopera- 
tion with a sociologist. The recommendation of this unit 
should carry weight with the judge and the parole board.” 
pvchotherapeutic treatment, the writer observes, may 

conducted as well under a suspended sentence, as in 
an institution prior to release on parole. 

uggestive psychotherapy is entirely practical as a 
method of treatment of juvenile delinquents of the psy- 
choneurotie type, the author concludes, and pleads that 
be granted the opportunity to prove its usefulness. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, Pu. D. 


“The Adolescent in a World at War,” by John Slaw- 
son (October, 1943). In this article, the author discusses, 
with considerable insight and effectiveness, the psychol, 
ogy of the adolescent and the disturbing effects of the 
war upon the adjustments of the adolescent, Even under 
normal conditions, adolescence is a most difficult period 
of storm and stress, characterized by such behavior as 
rebelliousness, impulsiveness, inconsistency, and the ef- 
fort to disengage one’s self from family ties. Conse- 
quently, adults are uncertain when to treat the adoles- 
cent as a child and when as an adult. 

The dislocations incident to war create many hazards 
for the adolescent. The parents become preoccupied with 
new economic opportunities or with volunteer war work; 
the goals that adolescents seek in education or profes- 
sional training are disturbed or become vague, questions 
of morality and future security become distorted, and 
the increased oportunities for remunerative employment 
stimulate the adolescent into precocious functioning, 
emotionally, vocationally, and socially. 

The major portion of the article is devoted to the prob- 
lem of delinquency among adolescents as a result of such 
disturbances. The author points out and emphasizes the 
increase in official delinquency over the country and what 
might be done about it. “In its wider implications, a gen- 
eral program to meet the needs of the adolescents and 
of youth in general during this period of war calls for 
the provision of: opportunities for participation in the 
war effort on the home front for boys younger than the 
lowered draft-age limit of eighteen years, and for girls 
beyond that age.” The problem of postwar adolescence 
and the youth of tomorrow presents an equally important 
challenge and the most significant movement today to 
cope with the problem of antisocial conduct among the 
adolescent is the Youth Correction Authority Act, al- 
ready enacted in one or two States and now being con- 
sidered for Federal legislation. The future of democracy 
depends to a large extent upon the adolescent who is 
—— to become a mentally sound and emotionally 

ealthy adult. 


“Chronophobia: A Prison Neurosis,” by Salvatore 
Russo (October, 1943). Chronophobia is a fear of time. 
It is a neurotic disorder from which most prison inmates 
suffer sooner or later, although it is more pronounced in 
individuals with long sentences. 

To a prison inmate, time is the only reality and prison 
panic may set in when the inmate comes to real grips 
with his sentence. This type of fear or neurosis is usually 
insidious and grows with the realization that he has a 
long bit to do. It is characterized by anxiety, restless- 
ness, dissatisfaction, various symptoms of illness, and 
attendance on the daily sick line. The inmate is suffer- 
ing from the trauma of time. 

en the intensity of the crisis passes, the prisoner 
settles down to do the main part of his bit but he may 
have sporadic periods of turmoil and disturbances which 
the physician cannot treat. The rest of his sentence is 
done My clock and calendar; indifference and deadened 
senses help time pass more smoothly. Many inmates suf- 
fer a mild panic just before release. 

Four cases are analyzed and the treatment discussed. 
Changes in occupation, diet, recreation, and location fre- 
quently help. Psychiatric assistance in the development 
of insight is the most effective treatment. 


Anguish of mind has driven thousands to suicide; 


anguish of body, none. This proves that the health of 
the mind is of far more consequence to our happiness 
than the health of the body, although both are deserving: 
of much more attention than either cf them receives. 


—Colton. 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 


ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Reviewed by RopertT H. Faxrx, M. D. 


“Psychiatric Study of Juveniles Involved in Homicide,” 
by Ralph M. Patterson, M. D. (January, 1943). In any 
clinic or guidance center which treats various types of 
juvenile maladjustment, the aggressive child is a daily 
recurrent problem. This type of behavior may take vari- 
ous forms of expression; belligerent language, stealing, 
truancy, fighting, or other similar action. It is not un- 
usual to hear a child express the “wish to kill” but it is 
unusual to have such a desire expressed by actual homi- 
cide. The author states that the primary purpose of this 
paper is to place emphasis on prevention rather than 
prognosis or belated treatment in such cases. 

Six brief case histories of homicide by juveniles which 
occurred in the State of Michigan over a period of 2 years 
are included in the article. The reports of these cases em- 

hasize the importance of several common and well- 
own factors influencing juvenile adjustment. One of 
the six children was mentally deficient; one, of dull intel- 
ligence; and the other four were of average or above 
average intellect. The social backgrounds were strikingly 
similar with marginal or submarginal economic status the 
rule. The homes were disintegrated or disorganized | 
friction, quarreling, alcoholism, or delinquency. In 
six instances, one or both parents were poorly adjusted, 
inadequate, or unstable. In no instance did the home pro- 
vide satisfactory emotional security. One of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the group as a whole was the in- 
cidence of mother attachment and related father hatred. 

The paper presents the fact that only one of the boys 
studied had had any previous contact with a mental hy- 
giene clinic and neither he nor his family were in contact 
with the clinic at the time of the homicide. The important 
point made by the paper is that certain immature, inse- 
cure adolescents with unhealthy background and environ- 
ment do carry out wishes and fantasies of murder with 
disastrous results and that such patients should be care- 
fully watched by trained individuals in order to prevent 
such tragedies. 

“Treatment of the Pseudo-Social Boy,” by Ruth Top- 
ping (April, 1943). The author defines the 
or “gang” boy as one who may be said to socialized 
within a delinquent group. While his attitude toward soci- 
ety is not dissimilar to that of the asocial or unsocialized 
‘boy, he differs from him in that he adheres to a well-de- 
fined code which gives him obligations chiefly to a few 
highly selected contemporaries of similar outlook. The 
article attempts to evaluate these boys in terms of their 
assets and liabilities and suggestions are made for the 
use of the favorable characteristics in treatment and re- 
habilitation. 

Loyalty undoubtedly is the cardinal virtue of these 
boys and other favorable traits are generosity, daring, 
self-reliance, initiative, and resourcefulness. These boys 
are often characterized by extreme love of independence, 
but their rebelliousness is toward adult control and not 
toward inhibitions placed upon their activities by —_ 
leaders of their own age. They may be regarded as a cul- 
tural minority group adopting a way of life which is 
parasitic and predatory on our culture. 

An interesting observation is the absence of the “puppy 
love” stage with its ardent embarrassed insecurities and 
indecisions which is characteristic of the average adoles- 
cent. Associations with girls are on a simple sex basis or 
to enhance their status with the “gang.” All loyalty, al- 
— and need for response are seemingly taken up by 


ys. 

_ When they are committed to a training school, while 
not necessarily hardened offenders, they usually have had 
extensive contact with police courts, probation officers, 
foster homes, or private institutions for dependent or 
delinquent children. The usual earmarks of these boys 


upon ion are aloofness, cool 


self-possession or as- 
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sumed nonchalance, tight-lipped silences, furtively watch- 
ful glances, and thinly veiled hostility. Motivated by the 
wish to get out as quickly as possible, they seem fully re. 
solved, as cautioned by friends, to “do as the man says” 
and “take the rap.” A well-ingrained crime-punishment 
philosophy adhered to in their circles explains their angry 
reaction to postponement of parole in the face of blame. 
less conduct, and they rarely understand the relatively 
recent concepts of individualized treatment or indeter. 
minate sentence procedures. It is in this conflict of op- 
posed philosophies that a progressive correctional pro- 
gram meets its severest challenge. 

From the above it can readily be seen that the pseudo- 
social boy represents a serious menace in the community 
and frequently proves a disrupting influence as well as 
a definite evil in institutions. His predatory exploits while 
on runaway often make him a threat to surrounding lo- 
calities. 

The weak “pretty boy” appearance of many pseudo- 
social boys and frequent ee school achievement strongly 
suggest an attempt on their part to overcompensate for 
a sense of effeminancy or physical or mental inadequacy. 
It is not unusual to find them dependent and immature 
in relation to the mother and indifferent to or resentful 
of the father. There is a curious absence of warm, whole. 
some attachment to members of the family although there 
appears to have been enough family acceptance for fun- 
damental socialization. 

Unlike the neurotic, they are not self-consumed by 
doubts and indecisions and are capable of moving in a 
social direction judgin’ from the framework 
of their special code. ey lack a sense of need and a 
wish for help in changing their life adjustment. Their 
need for group approval easily outweighs any desire for 
— with their problems. 

deally, one might wish treatment of such boys to pro- 


gress to the point where deeper rapport might lead to the [ 


uncovering of basic problems. Practically, however, the 
task frequently becomes one of helping larger numbers 
to adjust to a relatively simple life rather than attempt- 
ing deep therapy with a few. The effort must not be to 
wean them from their code, but rather to win them to its 


wider, more socially acceptable pentane. This latter | 
endeavor in one sense is individual in that it seeks, by | 
listening closely to what the subject says, to learn his | 
particular attitudes, feelings, tricks, or grooves of think- | 
ing and use this knowledge in making comments or sug: | 
gestions to which it appears he most likely can respond. [7 
One major difficulty is in establishing rapport to a degret | 
where it is possible to draw the boy out and, in time, sug- | 


gest modifications of outlook in keeping with his general 
viewpoint, yet useful as a basis for social adjustment. 
Rapport can be achieved through the usual “accepting” 
tactics, friendly comment, expression of interest, appeal 
to love of fair-play, sense of humor, and flair for logic. 


Treatment organized around the boy’s patterns of think- [ 
ing rather than delving into causative factors is indi- 
cated, and in the broader sense employs tactics extending | 
beyond the clinic and the general program of the train- 


ing school. 

This splendid article is concluded with some very sane 
“don’ts” which are as follows: “don’t shoot too high; 
don’t attempt deep-level therapy unless there are excep- 
tional facilities in the number of skilled personnel; don’t 
focus on seeking to develop insight.” The fundamental 
socialization of the pseudo-social boy and his capacity for 
loyalty provide the ace cards for a wider adjustment. 

“Alcoholism in Children,” by Reginald S. Lourie, M. D. 
(April, 1943). This article presents brief case histories 
of 20 alcoholic children ranging in age from 5 to 14 
e. Analysis of the cases showed that they tended to 

all under five groups: (1) those who drank as a meats 
of escape from intolerable intrinsic or extrinsic condi- 
tions; (2) those who identified themselves with or showed 
definite aggression against alcoholic adults; (3) those 
who drank as part of a pattern of delinquency in psycho 
pathic personalities; (4) those whose drinking was a 


sociated with latent or overt homo-sexuality; and (5) 
those associated with psychoses. 
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The mechanism common to almost all cases was a 
seeking for love which the child felt had been denied or 
was desirable. The author feels that only those children 
falling into groups 3 and 4 persist in drinking after the 
emotional need for it is corrected. He points out that only 
an apparent and not a real relationship exists between 
drinking and the habitual alcoholism of those who have 
been exposed to it in their environment. He makes the 
interesting statement that in 121 cases of alcoholism in 
children brought to the New York Citv Children’s Court 
in 1940, 172 of the 242 parents were born in the United 
States. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF SOCIOLOGY 
Reviewed by Cuas. H.Z. Muygr, Pu. D. 


“The Accommodation and Integration of Conflicting 
Cultures in a Newly Established Community,” by Ralph 
H. Danhof (July, 1943).,In 1931 the United States Bureau 
» of Reclamation erected Boulder City, Nevada, in order to 
facilitate the construction of Boulder Dam. At least five 
groups, each possessing distinct cultural patterns, set- 
tled there; namely, the “construction stiffs,’ the Mor- 
mons, migratory government workers, temporary con- 
struction workers, and permanent settlers. The resultant 
cultural conflicts were studied as to the effects upon 
housing, sexual relationships, and group participation. 
It seems that in this instance the conflict of cultures re- 
sulted not only in some integration, but also in new con- 
flict patterns which are not just temporary transitional 
stages toward a common culture but in themselves be- 
come a part of the prevailing culture of the new com- 
munity. 


“How Much Post-War Migration?” by Jerome S. Brun- 
er (July, 1943). Using the polling technique to question 
war-laborers on their expectation of loss of jobs after 
the war, this study attempts to assess the amount of 
postwar migration. Eight major defense areas were 
studied and it was found that 36 per cent of the workers 
in these areas expect to move away when they lose their 
jobs after the armistice. Especially is this true in the 
shipbuilding industry of Portland, Oregon, where work- 
ers in large numbers feel their jobs will not continue 
after the war, and so they expect to move out. 


“Homogamy in Social Characteristics,” by Ernest W. 
Burgess and Paul Wallin (September, 1943). “Homog- 
amy” is a Greek word meaning “like marries like,” some- 
times referred to as “assortative mating.” One thousand 
engaged couples were studied, so as to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of “growing alike” after marriage. On a purely 
guess basis, one could estimate that there is a fifty-fifty 
chance that couples will resemble each other, physically, 
psychologically, and culturally; but this study shows that 
more than 50 per cent of the couples resemble each other 
and that there is a definite tendency for like to choose 
like as marriageable partners. Fifty-one social character- 
istics were studied, and it was found that mating is more 
likely to occur when the couples have the same religious 
affiliations, similar family backgrounds, same educational 
patterns, same courtship behavior, similar conceptions of 
marriage, same social participations, and so on. 


“Spatial Aspect of the Differential Birth Rate,” by 
Henry Allen Bullock (September, 1943). Because of pop- 
ulation statistics and the recording of births it was pos- 
sible to spot the births on a map of a large city and get 
a picture of the spatial distribution of the birth rate per 
1,000 women in the reproductive age, 15 to 44. In general 
it was found that births increase in rate with an increase 
m miles from the center of the city, although this is not 
uniformly true, because the number of women employed 


and the number of professional workers disturb the dis- 
tribution somewhat. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed By REED COZART 


“Juvenile Delinquency—A Challenge” (September-Oc- 
tober, 1943). This issue is a symposium of articles by 
leaders in the field of delinquency prevention. In the fore- 
word G. Howland Shaw, president of the National Con- 
ference of Juvenile Agencies, emphasizes three effects of 
the war: (1) The public has become delinquent-conscious; 
(2) they are insisting that something be done about it 
now; and (3) they “have been stirred to a new sense of 
responsibility and to a growing conviction that they them- 
selves have a definite role to perform in the prevention 
and even in the treatment of juvenile delinquency.” Mr. 
Shaw urges professional workers to encourage, not stifle, 
these constructive tendencies for both their immediate 
and their future value. 

Professor Ernest W. Burgess of the University of Chi- 
cago, in “The Family and Delinquency,” rules out the 
family as an essential factor in delinquency but feels that 
it may be an important contributing factor during war- 
time for two reasons; viz., “the intensification of adoles- 
cent restlessness” due to “a sense of lack of participation 
in the war effort” and “withdrawal in many homes of 
parental supervision and adult guidance resulting from 
the entrance of father and older brother into the army 
and of the mother and older sister into industry.” 

Writing under the title, “What the Schools Can Do,” 


Esther Lloyd-Jones, professor of education in charge of 
the guidance laboratory at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, advocates the addition to each school of a 
“Vice-principal in charge of Guidance,” trained to carry 
on a 7-fold program embracing greater understanding of 
the child, regular case conferences with staff members, 
personal counseling with students, home visits, fostering 


parents’ associations, creating favorable school atmos- 
phere by organization of clubs and encouragement of 
hobbies, and co-ordinating the school and community 
youth clubs and agencies. 

Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, recognizes the necessity for employment 
of more children during wartime, but to prevent a consid- 
erable increase in delinquency she discusses “Safeguards 
for Boys and Girls in Employment,” and lists them as 
follows: (1) Determine the need for young workers; (2) 
enforce all Federal and State child labor and school at- 
tendance laws; (3) provide suitable working conditions; 
(4) insure health and safety; (5) organize wholesome 
recreational and leisure-time activities; (6) supply safe 
means of transportation; and (7) in the case of young 
agricultural workers away from home furnish nourishing | 
food, proper rest, cient recreation, adequate super- 
vision, etc. 

William M. Kent, deputy inspector of the New York 
City Police Department, describes, under “Police Aid to 
Youth,” the functions of the Juvenile Aid Bureau of the 
police department. He advises that during the war years 
there has been no increase in juvenile delinquency in 
New York City. It is the practice of all New York police 
patrol officers to report juvenile cases on separate forms 
and refer those with no prior serious record to the Juv- 
enile Aid Bureau without making an arrest. A study is 
then made on a case-work basis, and plans are formu- 
lated to handle the situation. The Bureau also sponsors 
recreational programs and operates several indoor and 
outdoor play centers. 

The concluding article by Herman K. Spector, assistant 
managing editor of The Prison World, deals with “Brit- 
ain’s Wartime Experiences” in the field of juvenile de- 
linquency prevention. In that country, at the beginning 
of the war, all youth were organizec for active participa- 
tion in necessary war duties, such as digging trenches, 
filling sandbags, acting as stretcher bearers, helping in 
canteens, harvesting crops, making toys, etc. Children 
found guilty of offenses are sent to schools where they 
receive vocational training for national service. 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Selective Service and the Case Worker,” by Oscar 
Halper (October, 1943). The author here draws on his 
experiences as a case worker with Selective Service 
Boards in New York City. The three primary functions 
of a case worker with the local board are (1) to assist in 
determining mental fitness, (2) to study personal and 
family situations as an aid to the local board, and (3) to 
refer registrants and their families to appropriate com- 
munity welfare agencies. In summarizing, he concludes 
that case work with Selective Service Boards calls for 
the same skills embodied in basic case work principles. 


“Case Work with Men of the Armed Forces,” by H. 
Aubrey Elliott (October, 1943). Here is a most construc- 
tive presentation of the liberal use of social work by the 
armed forces. The discussion is limited to services for 
the able-bodied military personnel. The author is assist- 
ant director of the Military and Naval Welfare Section 
of the American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Social work in a military setting is not fundamentally 
different from social work in the usual community set- 
ting. However, the environment and circumstances in 
military service do create new experiences and problems 
for both social worker and client. For example, there are 
for the servicemen a regimented existence and a loss of 
privacy; concern over family problems back home; emer- 
gency communications and transportation; homesickness; 
conflict with military authority; and news of emergency 
illnesses and death messages from the family. 

A Red Cross field director is called upon to function 
both as an administrator and as a social worker. His ad- 
ministrative responsibilities are heavy and varied. Red 
Cross field directors must be free to move about over the 
country; and when they have indicated a willingness for 
foreign assignment, they must be ready to serve abroad. 
This mobility, however, holds many advantages for those 
who enjoy traveling and who are desirous of acquiring 
new experiences. To be stationed in a foreign country 
that has never known social work and to practice and 
interpret social work in such a foreign setting presents 
a most challenging experience. 

Mr. Elliott concludes by pointing out that the armed 


HE world of books is the most remarkable creation of man. 

else that he builds ever lasts. Monuments fall, nations perish, civiliza- 
tions grow old and die out, and, after an era of darkness, new races build 
others. But in the world of books are volumes that have seen this happen 
again and again and yet live on, still young, still fresh as the day they were 
written, still telling men’s hearts of the hearts of men centuries dead. 


—CLARENCE DAY 


January-March 


forces are making increasing and extensive use of social 
work, as reflected by their use of psychiatric social work. 
ers and by the Army’s program of detention and rehabili- 
tation. At the present time, he says, consideration is 
being given to further classification of qualified social 
workers in the armed forces. There is a great demand 
for trained personnel. : 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Personality Testing in Penal Institutions,” by M. R. 
Harrower-Erickson, Ph. D. (October, 1943). An individ- 
ual’s reactions to meaningless inkblot pictures offers a 
means of evaluating emotional maturity, tensions and 
anxieties in a person’s psychological life. Sex offenders 
and one heterogeneous group of prisoners tested at Sing 
Sing disclosed that no uniform “criminal personality” 
existed, although certain personalities “belonged” to 
definite types of crimes. The more disturbed personal- 
ities were found in the sex offenders and there was a 
marked predominance of explosive and primitive types 
of emotional responses over the more adjusted ones. 


“Connecting the Court and the Training School,” by 
Douglas H. MacNeil (October, 1943). Methods of devel- 
oping closer understanding between courts and institu- 
tions are conferences and referral of children to institu- 
tions for study and observation prior to disposition. In- 
stitutions should be used in the screening process rather 
than as a last resort in “hopeless” cases. “Chance deter- 
minants” controlling the treatment of delinquency are too 
often “accidents” of place, time, type of offense, family 
social status, and the corrective measures taken by the 
person first observing the delinquent tendencies. 


“Muskegon Moves Ahead,” by Millard Pritchard (Octo- 
ber, 1943). Through the aid of a social planning council 
and a council of social agency executives, Muskegon im- 
proved its facilities for child protection in developing a 
child guidance center, employing a visiting teacher, creat- 
ing county-wide recreational programs. Thus three levels 
of agencies dealing with problems of delinquency and 
neglect were strengthened: the home, school, church, and 
character-building organizations, the case work agencies 
and guidance clinics, and lastly, the juvenile court. 


Nothing 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Excellent Text for the Layman 


Managing Your Mind. By S. H. Kraines, M. 
D., and E. S. Thetford. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1948. Pp. viii, 374. $2.75. 


The subtitle of this volume “You Can Change Human 
Nature,” perhaps restated that “human beings can 
change,” is a valuable idea for workers in the correc- 
tional field to keep in view. é 

The book is written in relatively simple and nontech- 
nical terms and has an ample number of case studies in 
illustration of points made. The chapters on physical 
symptoms of emotional origin should be of value to any 
person of nonmedical background who deals with per- 
sonality difficulties. The rather complicated psychosom- 
atic field is usually discussed too superficially in lay books 
and too technically in textbooks; the authors treat this 
field informatively without getting more physiological 
than the nonmedical person can comprehend. 

Psychological mechanisms which are commonly de- 
scribed in psychiatric reports under such names as con- 
version, phobias, dissociation, etc., and which often baffle 
the correctional worker who must make such expressions 
clear to judges and lawyers, are explained and illustrated 
in simple fashion. An added advantage would have been 
gained if the authors had included more about the posi- 
tive uses such mechanisms have in the everyday evolu- 
tion of human beings toward maturity. It has become too 
customary to designate every personality which has 
“mechanisms” as a psychopathic case. 

There are excellent chapters on growth of children 
and criteria for maturity which may help to describe 
characteristics which are often sensed intuitively by the 
correctional worker. 

The over-all purpose of this book appears to be that 
of a guide to improved personal mental hygiene or en- 
lightened self-direction. The implication in the title is 
clear; by proper education an individual can manage his 
mind. Not everyone would agree that “growing up” is an 
educational process alone; in fact, many feel that matur- 
ity is actually gained out of growing up in a setting of 
human relationships in which feeling rather than know- 
ing is important. It is doubtful if teaching or telling 
“how to be happy” to unhappy persons will do more than 
increase their pain. It seems important to the reviewer 
that correctional workers should not be disappointed and 
disgusted when explanation, bibliotherapy, or other in- 
sight therapy fails to prevent recidivism. In other words, 
it is not considered the therapeutic method advocated is 
particularly valuable, nor can the giving of books to par- 
ents or clients be expected to seer astounding results. 

In spite of the title, the philosophical background of 
the book is biological; that is, behavior is primarily 
biologically motivated and only modified by the superior 
capacity of the human brain. The pleasure-pain principle 
even as a relative rather than an absolute value, tends 
to mislead in interpretation of such human characteristics 
as idealism, self-sacrifice, and the joy in creation mani- 
fested in scientists, artists, etc. No doubt the living indi- 
vidual strives against feelings of unhappiness which carry 
unpleasant physiological tensions, but the feelings of 
happiness. and satisfaction are, for many people, so wholly 
tied up with psychological goals that any analogy to the 
ameba’s biological tropism is apt to be confusing. 

_In summary, this well-written book, resembling Mey- 
erian psycho-biology in its behavior philosophy and ther- 
apeutic orientation, appears to be aimed primarily at 
the layman but has chapters of much value to the correc- 
tional worker. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Lt. JOHN ROSE 
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- Portrays Problems on the Civilian Front 


Delinquency Prevention. Proceedings of the 
11th Annual Conference on Delinquency Preven- 
tion, Springfield, Ill.: Illinois State Department 
of Public Welfare, 1942. Pp. 222. 


War has always influenced public behavior. Experi- 
ence during and following practically all wars in modern 
times reveals a definite pattern with respect to delin- 
quency and crime. While war is in progress, crime among 
adult males of military age decreases, but lawlessness and 
unconventional behavior increases among children, adol- 
escent girls, and women. ; 

Anticipating a repetition of this pattern, the Illinois 
Conference on Delinquency scheduled for discussion by 

erienced and outstanding speakers a wide variety of 
subjects relating to the causes of this phenomenon and 
ways through which it might be combatted by the com- 
munity through cooperative action among social institu- 
tions and agencies. 

Speaking for education, Dr. William H. Johnson, sup- 
erintendent of schools in Chicago, asserted that “The 
schools’ job in our present crisis is to hold fast to the pre- 
servation of the values for which we are fighting, not 
merely to win this war, and not merely to prepare for a 
peace that will heal the wounds resulting from this war, 
but to cultivate the knowledge, skills and attitudes which 
will prepare our children to create and manage a better 
world when they take over . . . . This must not be 
interrupted by the other obligations and responsibilities 
accepted by the schools in this crisis. As educators. . . 
we must take over such jobs as will allow children to feel 
their active participation in the problems of the moment, 
but without damage to their own development or to their 
sense of security.” 

Outstanding religious leaders in Illinois spoke of the 
function of religion in wartime, analyzed the causes of 
delinquency and crime, and outlined the solution which 
religion offered to combat this social scourge. In practical 
agreement, the solution offered was well summarized by 
the Right Reverend Edwin J. Randall, Suffragan Bishop 
of the Diocese of Chicago, Episcopal Church, in these 
words: “Juvenile delinquency is a tragic fact. Its causes 
are various. The church can and does help to solve the 
problem by constructive methods of religious education 
and worship; by giving opportunity for the grace of God 
to work in the lives of children and youth; by seeking to 
educate parents, as well as children, in the ways of God 
and by making our homes Christian; by providing oppor- 
tunities for wholesome and natural recreation and activ- 
ities; by making the knowledge of God a natural process 
through Him Who has revealed God to us.” 

Closing the conference were two excellent addresses 
by Honorable Dwight H. Green, Governor of Illinois, and 
Dr. James S. Plant, director of the Newark (N.J.) Juve- 
nile Clinic. Governor Green, among others, expressed the 
thought that “Possibly the major emphasis of instruction 
has been misplaced in our educational program, or that 
some of its elements have unfortunately never been fully 
recognized. It may be that an — upon the intel- 
lectual attainments in the so-called fundamentals has 
overshadowed, all too frequently, a most important ele- 
ment—citizenship training.” 

In his usual penetrating style, Dr. Plant listed several 
problems which confront us in our present situation: 
(1) failure to realize that delinquency is a social prob- 
lem ; (2) society fundamentally is not interested in the 
delinquent; (3) the delinquent child is not trying to be a 
problem, but a child trying to solve a problem; (4) our 
failure to stop thinking of the delinquent as a weak per- 
son, but rather a sensitive person—the delinquent child 
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leads us to problems of all children; (5) the need for 
recognition that delinquency is not new or merely war- 
created—this is evident from the fact that the delin- 
quency rate shows a close correlation with the flow of 
money. 

Both professional and lay citizens alike will find in 
this book much of interest and acquire new understanding 
of some of the serious problems confronting us on the civ- 
ilian front during our present crisis. 


Newark, N. J. JOSEPH P. MURPHY 


Excellent Textbook on Social Work 


The Field of Social Work. By Arthur E. Fink. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1942. Pp. 
518. $3.00. 


The author of this useful, well-written textbook as- 
sumes that in an economy as complex as ours, “insuffii- 
ciencies” exist everywhere; hence some form of social 
work is essential. Yet nowhere does he attempt to define 
the scope of this more or less nebulous field about which 
he writes so ably. 

The reviewer has found the following definition of 
social work helpful. Broadly defined it comprises all of 
our arrangements, both public and private, for helping 
handicapped persons of every variety and from whatever 
cause. It is a nonpolitical, nonsectarian enterprise, man- 
aged by an ever-increasing body of professionally trained 
men and women who believe that the social ills of our 
time will yield to an unselfish, intelligent, and co-operative 
attack. The ultimate goal of social work is expressed in 
Professor John Dewey’s famous phrase, “a sound human 
being in a sound human environment.” 

Speaking of the role which this profession occupies in 
contemporary society, the author is concerned to point 
out that its function is “not to guarantee happiness to 
any individual or community. Rather, it works towards 
two ends: First, the creation of those conditions which 
help to make a more satisfying way of life possible; and 
second, the amen within the individual (and the 
community as well) of capacities to live that life more 
adequately, even creatively.” 

Dr. Fink has written primarily for four types of read- 
ers: first, college students; second, the “beginning” pub- 
lic welfare worker; third, the lay person; and fourth, the 
board member of the private agency. The author’s con- 
ception of the field of social work is implied, at least, in 
his ten chapter-headings: I. The Development of Social 
Work (an excellent sketch); II. Family Welfare Work 
(well-chosen case); III. Child Welfare Services (the best 
chapter); IV. The Child Guidance Clinic (adequate); V. 
Visiting Teacher Work (somewhat disappointing); VI. 
The Court, Probation, and Parole (excellent); VII. Med- 
ical Social Work (fine description); VIII. Public Welfare 
and Public Assistance (clear statement); IX. Social 
Group Work (sketchy); X. Community Organization 
(well-balanced). 

There are, however, several major omissions in the 
subject matter itself. The most striking is the complete 
absence of any description of the work of the American 
Red Cross—even its disaster functions—to say 
nothing of its greatly expanded services to the armed 
forces at home and abroad. The discussion of social re- 
search as an aid to administration and planning is an- 
other important omission. Noticeably absent, also, is a 
discussion of the standards of social practice and the edu- 
cation and training of social workers—not even a list of 
the accredited schools where training may be had. 

Of minor importance, perhaps, is the monotony of the 
solid type format. In an age of photography, with so 
much that can be visually ee in social work, this 
defect seems inexcusable. Yet, with all its faults, it is by 
far the best textbook by this title. We have tried it twice 
at my school. 


University of Utah ARTHUR L. BEELEY 


January-March 


Handbook on Naturalization 


Gateway to Citizenship. By Carl B. Hyatt, 
Published by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the United States, Department of Jus. 
tice, 1943. Pp. 153. 25 cents. 


This volume has the subtitle, “a manual of principles 
of procedures for use by members of the bench and bar, 
the staff of the immigration and naturalization service, 
civil and educational authorities, and patriotic organiza. 
tions in their efforts to dignify and emphasize the sigzi- 
ficance of citizenship.” It was prepared with the cooper. 
ation of the American Citizenship Committees of the 
American Bar Association and the Federal Bar Asocia- 
tion. Although an official publication, it lacks the deadly 
dullness which many persons expect of a Government re. 
port. The author formerly played a responsible part in 
the development of the Federal juvenile delinquency pro. 
gram, first with the Children’s Bureau, and later with 
the Bureau of Prisons. 

Gateway to Citizenship is already an outstanding suc. 
cess among Government publications. Formal recognition 
of its quality was recently given by Chief Justice Harlan 
F. Stone, in a letter to all Federal circuit and district 
judges, in which he comments in part as follows: 


I earnestly urge every judge and every official 
who participates in the naturalization process to 
read this little volume, for it reminds us all that 
what is truly an important event in the lives of those 
who come from other lands to seek citizenship here, 
is no less important for the nation which we serve; 
and that upon us rests the responsibility for welcom- 
ing our new citizens with a dignity and reverence in 
keeping with so precious an institution as American 
citizenship. 

It makes well considered and helpful suggestions 
which, if followed, will divest naturalization pro- 
ceedings of any suggestion that admission to citizen- 
ship is a casual or perfunctory matter. They will 
help to inspire in our naturalized citizens respect for 
their newly acquired citizenship by demonstrating 
that we respect and honor it ourselves. 


Many factors no doubt have contributed to the re 
markable success of the volume. Among the more impor- 
tant of these factors are (1) the high quality of the sub- 
ject matter; (2) the clear and effective organization of 
the material; (3) the eloquence of style, both of the av- 
thor and of the quoted matter; and (4) the perfect timing 
‘of the book’s publication. Those who see this review are 
invited to judge for themselves concerning the first three 
of these factors. As for the matter of timing, here is 4 
book which has as its central theme the priceless value 
of American citizenship; and it appears at a time when 
the nation’s energies are absorbed in fighting a hard and 
bitter war, with the set purpose of preserving our free 
dom and our democratic way of life. 

The Gateway begins with a historical account of it- 

duction into citizenship. With no mincing words, the book 
recounts the frequent failure in the past to give the in- 
duction ceremony any semblance of dignity or effective- 
ness. Next are traced the steps taken in recent yeals 
toward a better handling of their task by the naturali- 
zation courts. Here, full credit is given to Congress, the 
judiciary, and the civic leaders who have been resp0l- 
sible for the progress made. 
_ _The volume continues by describing various suitable 
induction procedures, with special attention to the actual 
induction ceremony. Without any trace of dogmatism or 
effort to dictate—in fact with marked emphasis on the 
need for variety and flexibility—the basic elements and 
principles of sound procedure are set forth, not on aby 
abstract theoretical basis, but in terms of the actual prac 
tice of those courts which have developed effective pro 
cesses. 
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The remainder of the volume comprises source ma- 
rials for the use of judges, officials, and civic leaders 
who are responsible for planning and directing induction 
ceremonies. There are terse and quotable statements by 


there are some excellent illustrative “addresses to new 
citizens” and sample programs of effective ceremonies 
which have been used or suggested. All of this material 
is thoroughly indexed for convenient reference. There is 
a well-selected bibliography. 

Professional probation workers will find this a useful 
handhook for many purposes. Earning the status of full 
citizenship is clearly an important step toward rehabili- 
tation for the alien probationer. Some naturalization 
courts and officials may be inclined to deny citizenship to 
probationers even though they have made satisfactory 
records. In such cases the probation officer has an espec- 
ially fine opportunity to promote better understanding of 
sibetion and social rehabilitation on the part of the 
responsible officials. 

To read this book is an exciting adventure, for it is 
truly the embodiment of a dream. In the words of James 
Truslow Adams, quoted early in the book: 

The American dream was not the product of a 
solitary thinker. It evolved from the hearts and bur- 
dened souls of many millions, who have come to us 
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A chapter on “Civilization and Social Sciences” is of 
song current importance in view of the tendency which 
as appeared in recent writings to diagnose the ills of 
nations in terms of group or national neuroses and psy- 
choses. The author’s position is revealed in the following 
statement: “To draw a mere parallel between the indi- 
vidual and society and then inferentially to consider so- 
ciety an arithmetical, summational result of an accumu- 
lation of individuals is obviously not enough . . ..” 
and his further discussion shows why. 

The Chapter on “Crime and Judgment” is familiar in 
its content to those who have followed the author’s writ- 
ings and addresses in the field of criminology. But the 
historical and moral message it repeats cannot yet be 
considered redundant. The last chapter, “Psyche, Soul 
and Religion,” may come as a surprise to those who have 
been accustomed to thinking of psychoanalysis and relig- 
ion as antithical. One quotation must suffice as an index 
to its contents: “The deepest psychoanalysis is unable to 
reach and analyze those personality traits and fundamen- 
tal human adjustments which serve the socioethical pur- 
poses of true adulthood in the psychological and social 
sense. Nor can religious belief, unless it is but a mask 
for a neurosis and therefore not truly religious faith, be 
touched by psychoanalysis.” 

The book will not appeal to those who look for sim- 
plicity in causes and magic in cures. 


Michael Reese Hospital MAXWELL GITELSON, M.D. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Working Philosophy of the Good Life 


— 


wee 


from all nations. 


Washington, D. C. On Being a Real Person. By Harry Emerson 


BENNET MEAD 


Recommended to Students of Human Nature 


Mind, Medicine and Man. By Gregory Zilboorg, 
M.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1943. Pp. 344, $3.50. 


Doctor Zilboorg’s new book is recommended to all 
those who are striving for more penetrating and compre- 
hensive insights into human nature. With his usual bril- 
liant style, which does not, however, rob his work of its 
authenticity, he presents here a series of nine essays, each 
complete in itself, which concern themselves with some 
of the more challenging problems of man’s relationship 
to himself and te his fellowmen. 

The first chapter debunks the prejudiced views which 
obscure the proper domain and function of psychiatry as 
a medical specialty. “In no other field of medical knowl- 
edge does the average man know so many things that 
ain’t so.” Most important, the author establishes here the 
place of the psychiatrist as a physician, a man especially 
qualified by his possession of “therapeutic intent” and 
thus specifically to be distinguished from the clinical psy- 
chologists and the “re-educators” and counselors who 
have invaded the field with spurious qualifications. 

- « . he who has never gone through all the steps 
of medical training will never develope any true thera- 
peutic intent, nor will he acquire the psychological bal- 
a Mr regard to illness,” says Doctor Zilboorg and 

es it. 

Four chapters are devoted to a rediscussion of the 
structure and function of the personality. This is in the 
main loyal to the major discoveries and classical formu- 
ations of psychoanalysis, though the author is no die- 
pend and gives adequate attention to new trends which 
egitimately modify the findings of the past as all living 
sciences must inevitably be modified. Particularly illum- 
inating in this regard is the fifth chapter on “Theories 
and Practice” in which the several psychoanalytic schools 
are compared and their relationships demonstrated. Doc- 


tor Zilboorg wel i is i i i ie 
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Fosdick. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. 
264. $2.50. 


The most alert sociologists and psychiatrists are 
aware of the contribution of religion to the building of 
healthy social relations and personal integrity. However, 
this reviewer is of the studied judgment that few sociol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, or ministers are able to put this 
contribution into details. It is more often, even for the 
most assured, a hope, a desire, and a faith, rather than 
an actuality. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has put the world in- 
creasingly in his debt for decades, especially through his 
books. In this, his most recent literary effort, some of his 
friends have said that he climaxes his efforts up to now. 
For this reviewer his The Meaning of Prayer, As I See 
Religion, and On Being a Real Person reveal Fosdick at 
his best. And what a best it is! These three should be read 
together. 

This book is not full of handles but of clues for deal- 
ing with types and cases. Here are true insights into the 
meaning of life itself, where so many psychiatrists and 
social workers are weakest. Here is a working philosophy 
of the good life. Too much social dealing and personal 
counselling are fragmentary without an overarching con- 
ception of life. How can the case worker help people to 
become “whole” who himself lives and thinks in pieces, 
in fractions, or only in methods? Dr. Fosdick as the fore- 
most popularizer, in the finest sense, of the philosophy of 
religion in America, puts great, eternal principles into 
circulation. This book reveals a philosophy of life by 
which techniques can be made to work. We who are case 
workers can learn here how better to become persons of 
“integrity” ourselves—living as “integers” and not in 
fractions or pieces. 

Woven through this book of 264 pages is not abstract 
academic chatter on philosophical ideas but vital Chris- 
tian ethics in action—the bibliography alone is worth the 
book. A book of living ideas, with well nigh literary per- 
fection, spiritual realism, and human passion: That is 
this reviewer’s version of On Being a Real Person. 


THE REv. Oscar F. BLACKWELDER, D.D. 
Washington, D. C. 
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General Treatment of Social Problems 


Social Problems. By John Lewis Gillin, Clar- 
ence G. Dittmer, Roy J. Colbert, and Norman M. 
Kastler. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. xii, 528. $3.75. 


This is the third edition of a textbook already familiar 
to many readers. In keeping with other general treat- 
ments of social problems, brief attention is given to ques- 
tions of group conflict, race, war, population, industry, 
the family, education, religion, att co health, poverty, 
and crime. By necessity, when discussion of such a vari- 
ety of topics appears within a single text, the presenta- 
tion must rest upon many arbitrary statements and class- 
ifications. However, this work cannot be judged by those 
omissions which the reviewer feels should be included. 
These weaknesses of omission and arbitrary classifica- 
tion are inherent in brief, general approaches. The book 
must be judged only by the standards which apply to 
general treatments. The question as to whether general 
treatments have a respectable location on the shelves of 
our libraries cannot be raised here. 

The necessary brevity of this approach limits the 
topic of religious conflict to fourteen lines. Later the 
reader learns that there are three evil results to class 
conflict. Again the discussion of race problems makes no 
reference to Gallager, Chenault, or DeReid, all of whom 
have made valuable contributions to the literature in this 
field. While several pages are devoted to birth and death 
rates, only passing comment is made of refined rates, 
with no treatment of their significance to population 
growth or decline. As indicated above, such shortcomings 
are inherent in any general social problems approach. 

In preparing a book on social problems the authors 
have done a good job. The lower division student will find 
here an interesting text and the layman will discover 
— and organized presentation of the several prob- 
ems. 


University of Oregon ELON H. Moore 


Human Account of Court Happenings 


Order in the Court. By John C. Knox. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. Pp. 333. 
$2.75. 


Order in the Court by John C. Knox, senior district 
judge of the United States district court for the Southern 
District of New York, in New York City, follows the 
author’s very successful first book, A Judge Comes of 
Age, and generally is of the same character. Stories of 
cases and happenings in his court are mixed with homely 
philosophy and comment. The result is a book which is 
extremely readable and particularly enjoyable for any- 
one who has an especial interest in the Federal courts. 
The life and times of a judge who has served in the larg- 
est United States district court for the 25 years from 
the first World War to the second and during part of 
that time as senior judge, are faithfully mirrored in its 

ages. 

. The wide scope of the affairs of life which have come 
before this Federal judge is truly astonishing. Labor 
racketeers, prize. fighters, actors, authors, movie mag- 
nates, transgressing lawyers, Indians, sea captains, sail- 
ors, and scores of just plain people take part in the trag- 
edies and comedies which have been enacted in his court. 
He tells his stories with directness, with sympathy, with 
understanding, and a delightful sense of humor. His 
views on many subjects are given and are always inter- 
esting whether the reader agrees with them or not. 

British justice, he says, whatever advantages it may 
have over our own in expedition, is so expensive that 
many litigants are necesarily deprived of their day in 
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court. He describes a trial presided over by Chief Justice 
Hewart of England in which the decision was delivered 
orally at the conclusion of the trial. 

He deplores the criminal leadership in some labor un- 
ions and suggests that there is no reason why all unions 
should not be incorporated and their accounts subject to 
a periodic audit. The increasing Federal control over the 
activities of our citizens and the mushrooming bureav- 
cracy in Washington is a source of concern to him. 

The last chapter in the book is devoted to a discussion 
of the international problems which the world is facing, 
Judge Knox feels that a “league” will not work now, any 
more than it did before; but he believes after we have 
won this war, the countries of Germany and Japan must 
be controlled by the allies “in the just interest of the peo. 
ple of the entire world.” 

“In the meantime,” he continues, “some new associa- 
tion of nations may come to play some sort of construc- 
tive part, but primarily—or so it seems to me—we of the 
United States together with the people of the British 
Empire, must accept the responsibilities that properly 
belong to the two leading nations of the world . ... 
Finally these nations (including others which wish to aid 
in the task), associated in decency—or even we alone if 
that is necesasry—must be willing and forever ready to 
use not merely our peaceful influence but even our mili- 
tary might in order to enforce essential justice in the 
world that is to be.” 

This reviewer cannot claim to be an unprejudiced 
critic as far as Judge Knox is concerned, but he unhesi- 
tatingly recommends Order in the Court as an entertain- 
ing book by a Federal judge who already has left his 
distinctive mark on the judicial annals of our times. 


Washington, D. C. WILL SHAFROTH 


Valuable for Permanent Reference 


Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work. Selected Papers, Sixty-ninth An- 
nual Conference, New Orleans, La., May 10-16, 
1942. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. xi, 670. $5.00. 


Out of the 122 papers presented at the 69th Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work, the 
editorial committee selected 51 for publication, on the 
basis of their value for permanent reference purposes, 
and arranged them under three items of readers’ interest: 
(1) “War Challenges Social Work”; (2) “Toward an 
Understanding of Basic Social, Economic and Industrial 
Problems”; and (3) “The Organization and Practice of 
Social Work.” 

This was the second time the National Conference of 

Social Work was held during a period when this country 
was engaged in the prosecution of a war. President Shelby 
M. Harrison’s address, “Attacking on Social Work’s 
Three Fronts,” pointed out that the thinking of social 
workers was directed toward service to the war effort; 
meeting the needs on the home front; and planning for 
postwar construction. 
_ Asignificant feature of this conference was the prom- 
inence given to consideration of basic social, economic, 
and industrial problems. Persons living in the South ably 
presented their recognition of existing circumstances and 
Charles S. Johnson in “The South’s Human Resources” 
indicated channels for affecting a change. The discussion 
of questions pertaining to minority groups, civil liberties, 
and the relocation of aliens manifests the need for util- 
izing unbiased thought and concerted action to arrive at 
a solution which will minimize the hardships upon per- 
sons affected and preserve our democratic principles. 
I. S. Falk and Dean A. Clark pointed out the need for 
developing a health program not only to maintain 
maximum efficiency on the war and supply fronts, but 
to insure our security in the future. 
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“Community Organization at the National Level” 
was a subject which was treated philosophically by 
Leonard W. Mayo and Fred K. Hoehler. Sybil Baker 
indicates that by pooling scientific knowledge of the 
causes of alcoholism and developing more adequate treat- 
ment, we may look hopefully to future aecomplishments. 
Of particular interest to persons in the field of delin- 
quency is David Dressler’s article, “Case Work with the 
Adult Offender.” Antitruancy work and the need for util- 
ization of better qualified probation officers was men- 
tioned in Donald S.’Howard’s discussion of “Impacts of 
the War upon the Social Services.” . 

The effects of the war on social service is reflected in 
papers on disaster preparedness, volunteer workers’ in- 
terest, and allowances for families of service men. There 
is interesting material on children, public assistance, 
group work, the physically handicapped, social action, 
etc. The appendix will be helpful for those interested in 
the complete program and information concerning the 
business organization of the conference. 


Baltimore, Md. PETER STANNE 


Emphasizes Need for Individualized Treatment 


Police Manual—Suggested Methods for Super- 
vising Juveniles. Edited by Marvin W. Webb. 
Printed by Division for Delinquency Prevention 
in cooperation with Policemen’s Benevolent and 
Protective Association of Illinois, 1941. Pp. 193. 


This manual, designed to encourage and assist local 
police departments interested in the | tiga of juve- 
nile delinquency, emphasizes the need for early identifi- 
cation and treatment of individual children in danger of 
becoming delinquent. It presents a goal, “Understanding 
for all youth—prevention instead of incarceration,” places 
responsibility for delinquency—not on the child alone nor 
on parents alone but on the entire community—and 
stresses coordination of facilities. Police departments are 
urged to develop skill and leadership in the field. These 
are sound and accepted principles, and emphasis on them 
in a manual designed for police officers by a state unit 
known to be sympathetic toward police work is a real 
contribution to police literature. 

It is meter + that the editor proceeds from this safe 
base to promote a single panacea—the police juvenile divi- 
sion—and to imply that the police officer by reading the 
manual can become so expert at case study and treatment, 
and so capable of leadership in community organization 
that he will succeed where, according to the manual, 
others have failed. “Juvenile delinquents whose anti-social 
activities are due chiefly to personality conflicts will be 
rehabilitated, if at all, not by social workers, psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists upon the basis of theoretical prin- 
ciples, but by socially-minded police officers working with 
juvenile delinquents in the personal relationship of adult 
andchild . . . .” (page 27) 


The editor then draws liberally upon knowledge and 
experience developed by these very professions to con- 
struct a comprehensive 60-page outline to be used by the 
police officer in making a social study, “understanding 
the juvenile’s behavior,” and providing treatment. 

_ There can be no objection to proposals for establish- 
Ing police preventive units equipped to make skilled social 
case studies and referrals. However, there is grave doubt 
that modern police departments should undertake to pro- 
vide treatment services other than those incidental to 
investigation and referral. In any event, when a police 
department enters the field of skilled case study, it may 
well avoid the past errors of agencies already in opera- 
tion by recognizing from the start that the necessary 
skills for this very important and complex task can be 
acquired only from long-term professional training plus 
experience under expert social case supervision. For 
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workers qualified to do skilled social case study, this 
manual would appear quite elementary and in some parts 
obsolete; for most existing police staffs it is over-ambi- 
tious and too academic. 

The manual would have been of greater practical use 
had the suggestions relative to “Eradicating Evil Influ- 
ences” been expanded. The supervision of dance halls, 
pool rooms, and all gathering places for young people; 
the enforcement of laws concerned with wholesome and 
safe working conditions for juveniles; the protection of 
girls against sex exploitation; the interpretation of adult 
responsibility to lock cars, to safeguard openly displayed 
goods, and to remove all unnecessary temptations from 
children—these are universally regarded as police func- 
tions in the preventive field, yet are disposed of in two 
pages. 


Washington, D.C. 


THOMPSON R. FULTON 


General Study of 5000 Life Histories 


Social Pathology: Personal and Social Disor- 
ganization. By Lawrence Guy Brown. New York: 
F.S. Crofts & Co., 1942. Pp. 595. $3.75. 


There are many ideas in this book that could be used 
with profit by the probation officer. Five thousand life 
histories which Dr. Brown has collected since 1917 provide 
the concrete materials out of which his analysis has grown. 
A distinctive feature of this analysis is a strong emphasis 
on a carefully-worked-out, social-psychological “frame of 
reference.”’ Seven of the 34 chapters are devoted to a clari- 
fication of this helpful approach to the more specific prob- 
lems. ‘“‘The frame of reference in which all thinking will 
be done in this text, in considering personal disorganization,” 
he writes, “is the interactive relationship between the 
organic heritage, the social heritage, the human nature of 
the person, and his unique experience.” 

This general frame of reference is applied to the follow- 
ing types of personal disorganization: speech disorders, sex 
pathologies, pathological drinking and eating, drug addiction, 
disorders of the emotions, physical and mental ill-health, 

ychopathic personality, mental deficiency, suicide, de- 
inquents and criminals. The last of these chapters must 
suffice to show the method. Here the emphasis is on the 
rocess whereby the individual becomes a criminal or a 
aw-abiding citizen. Under the standardized topic, ‘Shuman 
nature,’’ which has also been used for discussing all the 
other types of personal disorganization, the important 
— is emphasized that both delinquent and conventional 
ehavior must be learned. Under ‘“‘the social heritage’ 
he discusses both low-class and white-collar criminals. As 
one significant minor item in the final topic, “the unique 
experience,” we read that: ‘‘Appearance in court places 
a stigma on the child. . . . He comes to think of himself 
as a delinquent, as a bad boy, a social outcast, a poten- 
tial criminal.” 

Later, from the standpoint of recognized sociological 
eseeree of social organization and disorganization, Dr. 

rown analyzes ideologies, the family, education, religion, 
science, economic, political and legal factors, the press, 
social-psychological epidemics, war. 

Unfortunately there is a tendency to treat all subjects 
in this book in a general rather than in a specific manner. 
Without minimizing the value in a social pathology of a 
carefully stated frame of reference, continual repetition of 
this point of view becomes monotonous. Larger explicit use 
might have been made of the 5,000 life histories. The some- 
what abstract character of the book together with the 
fact that there are better treatises available in this field— 
Mowrer’s Disorganization: Personal and Social and El- 
liott and Merrill’s Social Disorganization—suggest that it 
will not be as widely used as the substantial effort that 
has gone into its production would warrant. 


University of Washington NorMAN S. HAYNER 
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Psychology for the Layman 


Psychology You Can Use. By William H. Rob- 
erts. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1943. Pp. 246. $2.00. 


This book is a highly successful attempt to introduce 
the layman to pertinent, interesting, useful information 
from the acceptable, genuinely agreed-upon subject mat- 
ter of psychology. It is as its title promises, psycholo 
you can use. The beginning so yee are devoted to the 
senses, skin receptors, taste, smell, vision, and hearing in 
which the presentation is simple, clear, even elementary 
yet scientifically correct. Attention, imagination, and per- 
ception are similarly presented with very forceful exam- 
ples. For instance, the chapter on perception has a series 
of intentional typographical errors to illustrate the na- 
ture of errors in perception. Other chapters include feel- 
ing and emotion, reflexes, instincts, intelligence, learning, 
memory and forgetting, and thinking. One chapter is de- 
voted to the problem of heredity and environment and a 
final chapter, entitled “Taking It” gives an excellent, bas- 
ic down-to-earth discussion of the fundamentals of men- 
tal hygiene, describing the most common types of mal- 
adjustments. 

From this summarization of chapter headings it is 
evident that the author has covered most of the impor- 
tant topics in psychology while avoiding the academic 
and systematic controversies of different schools. To the 
professional psychologist absorbed with the practice of 
psychology or with the study of its more recondite as- 
pects and ramifications, it is refreshing to read a book 
which brings out and summarizes well the contributions 
of psychology to our daily life whether it be mental hy- 
giene, or coffee-tasting, or the sale of fire insurance 
through the use of paper having a faint wet-burnt-wood 
smell. Well worth reading for the layman who would take 
psychology out of the category of being merely a difficult 
word to spell and seeing it as a science having a body of 
information which makes a variety of contributions to 
our business of everyday living. 


Mooseheart, Ill. MARTIN L. REYMERT 


Excellent Reference for Study and Practice 


Social Defenses Against Crime. Edited by Mar- 
jorie Bell. 1942 Yearbook of the National Proba- 
tion Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 
Pp. 346. $2.00. 


This publication consists chiefly of the addresses de- 
livered during the proceedings of the thirty-sixth national 
conference in New Orleans during May 1942, and is an 
excellent reference for personal study and practical use to 
those actively engaged in, or preparing to enter, the fields 
of probation, parole, delinquency prevention, or ccrrec- 
tional care. Others interested in the serious local, State, 
and national problems arising out of delinquency and 
crime will find these proceedings enlightening, at times 
baffling, and challenging to them and their community. 

A study of the addresses indicates a definite attempt 
to discuss one broad central theme—the need of greater 
cooperation among agencies and cominunities to provide 
a social defense against crime—and to show how such 
cooperation is being attempted or effected. 

Most strongly recommended is Roscoe Pound’s address 
on “The Rise of Socialized Criminal Justice.” Referring 
to present-day cooperation, Dean Pound points ont that 
“courts no longer read a necessity of a ‘guilty mind’ into 
all penal legislation. They do not insist rigidly on strict 
construction of penal statutes. They are no longer jealous 
of administrative agencies nor unwilling to cooperate 
with social workers, nor disposed to ignore organized 
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private agencies promoting improvement in penal legis. 
lation and administration.” And again, “The stage of 
substitutes for revenge and the stage of retribution ad. 
justed to the offense have been succeeded by one of indi- 
vidualized treatment of the offender and of the potential 
offender in order to maintain the general security so far 
as possible by prevention, and maintain the individual 
life by rehabilitation.” The probation officer, conscious 
of his problems and pressures, will find considerable com- 
fort and some reason for justifiable optimism as he studies 
this lucid presentation of society’s present and past con- 
cepts of the solution to the problem of criminal justice. 

Probation executives will find addresses on “Inservice 
Training Programs” by Chas. H. Z. Meyer and “Develop. 
ing Workers on the Job” by Richard A. Chappell of prac. 
tical value and a challenge at a time when we are facing 
great difficulties in recruiting, and a greater problem of 
retaining personnel. Two other papers are excellent for 
the executive and his staff: One, “An Approach to Pre- 
sentence Investigation” by Milton Weiffenbach, has sev- 
eral constructive and fresh points of view, plus a few 
statements which are debatable; the other, “Case Work 
with the Adult Offender” by David Dressler, is delight. 
fully humorous and serious in pers, 

In a straight-forward, vivid, and graphic paper en- 
titled “The Negro Delinquent,” Walter Chivers presents 
a much-needed evaluation of the culture and attitudes of 
the Negro client toward other Negro groups and toward 
the “whites;” and Dr. Banay’s challenging paper on psy- 
chiatric technique and rehabilitation, and other articles 
dealing with delinquency and community organization 
show clearly the existing weaknesses in our services 
through lack of integration. 


White Plains, N. Y. WILLIAM J. HARPER 


Designed for High School Teachers 


The Psychology of Adolescence. By Luella Cole. 
Revised edition. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1942. Pp. 660. $3.25. 


The long period of adolescence is a luxury indigenous 
to modern society only. Even as recent as two or three 
generations ago children were precipitated into vocations 
and marriage in the middle of their teens. The economic 
and industrial changes of the twentieth century have 
made. it unnecessary for youngsters to assume the duties 
and privileges of adulthood, and thus the puberty years 
can be devoted to a more leisurely preparation for meet- 
ing the challenges of present-day society. With this post- 
ponement, however, come new problems for education 
and law enforcement. When labor laws forbid the em- 
ployment of children before their 18th year, they auto- 
matically force them either to remain idle or to continue 
their schooling. 

Miss Cole recognizes that the high school teacher to- 
day is faced with a body of adolescents—unprecedently 
high in numbers, and heterogeneous in i physical, 
and cultural heritage—for whose future success and hap- 
piness she is partly responsible. This volume is designed 
primarily for her enlightenment and offers manifold con- 
crete suggestions on guiding the adolescent through his 
academic, social, and personal life to his vocation and 
marriage. The excellent chapter on curricula is full of 
new ideas and should be read by every educator, for it 
points out the failure of the schools to meet the newer 
needs of adolescence and to adjust to the lower caliber of 
intellectual equipment which this age is sending to high 
school. There are two other especially good chapters 
which should interest the probation officer particularly: 
one on “Social Growth” and the other on “Delinquency.” 
The latter summarizes most of the best sociological find- 
ings on this topic, and offers moreover a fine bibliography 
of supplementary reading. The former, in outlining “the 
change from an excessive emotionalized interest in social 
relationships to a stable, more objective adult level,” puts 
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a new light on some of the antics of adolescents which, 
to the waympeinas eye, lack purpose or meaning. 
Perhaps the weakest sections of the book are those 
dealing with emotional development. Though they describe 
extensively the ay ta ag of emotional deviations and 
manifestations, they lack the deeper insights into the dy- 
namics of personality and give only a superficial (and 
sometimes fallacious) analysis of the basic motivations 
of behavior. Most of the chapter on “Emotional Deviates’ 
might better have been omitted, for its many faulty in- 
terpretations and methods of treatment, if utilized by an 
uncritical amateur, could work to the detriment of the 
child. Instead of attempting to give teachers specific in- 
formation on abnormal types, the author would have been 
on safer ground had she expanded her own statement 
that the teacher “can at least recognize him (the abnor- 
mal personality) as unusual and get him in touch with 
an expert.” Except for the above reservations this revised 
edition can be considered a well-written, richly authen- 
ticated, and comprehensive psychology of adolescence. 


Detroit, Mich. VIRGINIA TRAPHAGEN 


Handbook on Marriage 


The Meaning of Marriage and the Foundations 
of the Family. A Jewish Interpretation by Rabbi 
Sidney E. Goldstein. New York: Bloch Publish- 
ing Company, 19438. Pp. 224. $1.00. 


Here is a wholesome book that treats generally but 
inclusively of marriage and family life. No better hand- 
book can be found to place before young couples whose 
plans for marriage are taking form. It can be used pro- 
fitably by many whose marriages are still new but need 
a fresh start. Anyone capable of self-guidance will find 
it of distinct advantage, and others will be directed to 
personal interviews with seasoned counselors. . 

Although the book is styled “A Jewish Interpretation,” 
the author has not saturated the text with Judaism. The 
references to Jewish origins and traditions serve to ele- 
vate our appreciation of marriage and make us grateful 
for the contribution which Israel has made to our own 
social idealism. Neither is the book surfeited with tables 
of statistics which, however valuable for the professional 
researcher, are not particularly helpful to the great num- 
bers who seek specific direction. This book is designed for 
those who wish to found their unison and family upon 
abiding principles and values. It will prove of practical 
help to those who have come to marriage ill-advised and 
untutored. 

Welcome is a book which deals with humanity in mis- 
ery, of whatever phase, by an approach through the spir- 
itual nature of man. Rabbi Goldstein puts his finger on 
the sore spot of most human tragedy, character failure. 
Those who deal with broken lives should know how im- 
portant spiritual values become in the reintegration of 
personality. Chapter XI is a high light in the book be- 
cause it deals with the elementary prerequisites for liv- 
ing together, “truth, justice and peace.” The author could 
have expanded his treatment of peace with a few extra 
paragraphs since few individuals seem to be able to make 
Inner peace their own. 

To advise courtship and engagement “not longer than 

ree to six months” (p. 33) is unsound if the basic re- 
quirements for a lasting marriage are to be laid. The 

circles” of personality will require an extended period 
while finding their areas of coincidence. However, this is 
a small criticism to make of a book which is written upon 
such a high cultural plane. All good marriages demon- 
strate the values and principles set forth. The bad mar- 
Tlages reveal the influence of screen, pulp, and best seller. 

ose who perform the marriage ceremony would do well 
to include this volume as a gift along with the certificate. 


THE REv. CARLETON Brooks MILLER, D.D. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Program for Venereal Disease Control 


Venereal Disease, Prostitution, and War. As- 
sembled by the American Bar Association Com- 
mittee on Courts and Wartime Social Protection. 
Washington, D. C., 1943. 


The monograph is the report of the American Bar 
Association in 1943 outlining the most constructive pro- 
visions of State and Federal legislation now in force for 
the control of venereal disease and the repression of pros- 
titution. The statutes are presented to aid local commun- 
ities in programs of control. 

It understates the prevalence of infection and the loss 
of man power, exhibits a lack of concept of the factors 
involved in the problem, and deals with prostitution, one 
of the oldest basic social problems, as if it were only a 
health problem. The completely erroneous assumption 
that venereal disease can be controlled by elimination of 
houses of prostitution is made. Undue emphasis is placed 
on organized prostitution as a source of venereal infec- 
tion in time of war, for arrests under the May Act under 

resent conditions in the Fort Bragg area indicate that 
ess than 10 per cent of the inf offenders operate in 
houses of prostitution and that at least 90 per cent of in- 
fected offenders operate in hotels, tourist camps, homes, 
road houses, boarding houses, motor vehicles, and the 


A strong brief is presented on the theme that “War 
commands that public welfare temporarily become na- 
tional in scope,” and then reversing itself says “Nothing 
really effective happens unless it happens locally.” It 


concludes that the individual cause of syphilis or gonor- 
rhea is local and that the activities of the individual pros- 


titute are local. 

It is well known that the germ, or spirochete, is the 
cause of the disease, and the individual prostitute travels 
widely in the practice of her trade, especially in time of 
war. Undue emphasis on locality is added to factual er- 
rors. It emphasizes local control, which fails to control 
for lack of detection, administration, and enforcement. 
It is of little value. 


‘Raleigh, MARION B. PRESCOTT 


Recommended to Correctional Workers 


Proceedings of the Seventy-Second Annual 
Congress of Correction of the American Prison 
Association. New York: American Prison Associ- 
ation, 1942. Pp. x, 406. 


Workers in the correctional field should put the Pro- 

ceedings of the Seventy-Second Annual Congress of Cor- 
rection of the American Prison Association on their list 
of books that must be read. 
_ The contents are arranged, related, and grouped to 
invite and facilitate reading and study of the many facets 
of subjects presented and discussed by the delegates as- 
sembled at Asheville, N. C. Because the war was in their 
thoughts and on their lips, the speakers at Asheville nat- 
urally emphasized the challenge of the war to our social 
conditions and our correctional system, and, of course, 
to workers in the social and correctional fields. 

“The Task of Correction in Wartime and Afterwards” 
was the theme of the Presidential Address, and consti- 
tuted the keynote of the Proceedings, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The challenge to the present and preparation for the 
future are discussed in three sections of the volume. 
“The Young Offender in Wartime,” particularly the im- 
pact of war in the field of juvenile delinquency, and the 


realignment of local community resources for prevention 
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and treatment of delinquency, is the subject of another 
group of papers. The psychopathic personality in man 
varieties, both sexes and all ages—as measured, review: 
evaluated, and commented upon by the psychiatrists—is 
introduced and arranged as “A Symposium on Psycho- 

athy.” The county jail is the topic of a panel discussion 
in which the participants seemed agreed that jails ought 
to be depopulated. 

The sensible adjustment of institutions, their routine, 
and their as pow of education, training, and industry 
to the needs of war; the place of the prisoner in wartime 
production and the opportunities as well as the limita- 
tions to be taken into account in planning to give him his 
chance for front line service; how to meet the demands 
of war on the front line, in essential industries, and the 
consequent loss of personnel without a complete break- 
down of social and other forces which make up what we 
are fighting for and which we wish to maintain; and 
ways in which classification contributes to the solution 
of institutional problems fall quite naturally into related 

ions. 

Publicity about prisons, prisoners, and prosecutors of 
crime are brought together under the titles, “The Pros- 
ecutor and Crime Publicity” and “What Does the Public 
Know About Prisons and How Do They Get to Know?” 

The ideas of directors, wardens, doctors, chaplains 
educators, psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, an 
industrialists, speaking from experience, are reported 
fully and interestingly and may be read with profit. And 
there is the prisoner’s viewpoint expressed clearly, can- 
didly, forcefully, somewhat skeptically but with a chal- 


lenge to the complacent in a prize-winning essay entitled, 
“Is Rehabilitation the Bunk?” 


Alcatraz Island, Calif. JAMES A. JOHNSTON 


New Therapeutic Approach 


An Introduction to Group Therapy. By S. R. 
Slavson. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1943. Pp. 352. $2.00. 


Since this volume is not a general discussion of all 
types of group therapies but describes a method differing 
in many respects from the procedures with which most 
of us are acquainted, the title is somewhat misleading. 
As the writer points out, group therapy is not entirely 
new, but has been used in various forms in recent years 
with relatively good results in the treatment of stutterers 
and adults manifesting sundry types of psychoneurotic 
disorders. 

This book is based on a carefully made study of 750 
selected cases of problem children, between the ages of 9 
and 18 years, treated by group therapy. In place of the 
therapeutic measures—such as discussion, advice, and 
manipulation of client’s environment—commonly em- 
ony by child guidance clinics, a new type of approach 

as been practiced in a New York charitable institution. 
Small groups of six to eight children are placed under 
direct supervision of a group therapist trained to make 
careful observations and give intrapersonal therapy with- 
out direct participation in the activities of these groups. 

The author recognizes the limitations of his method 
and concedes that unmistakable disorders—such as psy- 
choses, psychopathies, and severe behavior problems— 
fail to respond satisfactorily to his form of therapy. He 
admits that the aggressive psychopath cannot be curbed 
by mild group pressure. 

It was found that the best results were obtained in 
children under 13 years of age, who manifest neurotic 
traits, have had inadequate social contacts, and have been 
unable to get along with other children. It is claimed for 
this form of therapy that the overaggressive child derives 
relief from his anxiety, whereas the shy and withdrawn 
individual learns to conquer his fears. This procedure also 
provides an excellent opportunity to make an intensive 
study of abnormal behavior in children. 
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The chief objection is the difficulty of obtaining prop. 
erly qualified cae. The main role of the group 
therapist is to help the child establish himself in a nor. 
mal environment and to submit to the reasonable author. 
ity of persons and situations. The therapist is expected 
to become the ideal parent, possessing the desirable 
characteristics that the real parents may lack. He must 
remain neutral and participate only indirectly in the ac. 
tivities of the child. The author apparently is cognizant 
of this difficult assignment, for he admits that the eight 
case workers who directed the therapy groups were not 
entirely satisfactory. This problem alone would make one 
question how practical this form of treatment can be. 

Whether this form of therapy will be widely accepted 
or not, the book contains many valuable suggestions and 
discussions, and is highly recommended to all workers 
dealing with problem children. 


Camp Crowder,Mo. Mason N. J. M.C. 


Survey on Drunkeness 


Drunkenness in Wartime Connecticut. By Sel- 
den D. Bacon and Frances L. Roth. Hartford: 
Connecticut War Council, 1943. Pp. 51. Free. 


This is a preliminary report of an interesting study 
made by the Connecticut War Council’s Committee to In- 
vestigate Crime under the immediate direction of Dr. 
Bacon of the Yale Sociology Department and the general 
supervision of Mrs. Frances L. Roth of the Connecticut 
State Juvenile Courts. 

Following a statement of the origins, purposes, and 
personnel of the Committee, are given the findings of the 
survey in relation to drunks and drunkenness, the social 
and psychological characteristics of the arrested drunks, 
the means of dealing with them, and the significance of 
the problem to Connecticut in times of both war and 
peace. A final section is devoted to a consideration of 
recommendations in the field of not only remedy but also 
prevention. 

_ It is unfortunate that as a result of limitations of 
time, and perhaps of space and staff, the monograph is 
rather sketchy and somewhat staccato in style. In spite 
of these shortcomings, however, the report is bound to 
be of interest to workers in the correctional field because 
it deals with a problem of tremendous importance to our 
nation at war. 


Connecticut College CHARLES G. CHAKERIAN 


Handbook and Directory 


The Court and Correctional System of the 
State of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Pennsyl- 
vania Committee on Penal Affairs of the Public 
Charities Association, November 1942. Pp. 44. 
40 cents. 


This monograph follows the general style and method 
of similar directories issued by the Committee in the 
past. It is divided into two parts. Part I describes the 
organization and functions of the courts and the penal 
system of Pennsylvania, and outlines processes for deal- 
ing with adult offenders, children, and youth, based on 
the Pennsylvania Statutes. Part II is a directory 
judges, probation and parole officers, and penal officials; 
State Departments, State-wide private agencies, prisons, 
and institutions for detention and for correctional and 
protective care. The brochure contains a wealth of in- 
formation for those in public or private service dealing 
with offenders against the laws of Pennsylvania. 


He picked something valuable out of everything he 
read.—Pliny. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


changes, legislation, etc., in the fiel 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting news 
items relating to new projects, signi. —_ procedures and practices, personnel 
0 i 


will be as interesting and helpful as our readers 
tributor. 


uency and crime. 


This department 
make it. 


We appoint you a con- 


Personnel Changes in 
Probation Division 


On December 31, 1948, Henry P. Chandler, director of 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
announced that Richard A. Chappell, chief of probation, had 
been granted military leave of absence and commissioned in 
the United States Naval Reserves. Mr. Chappell is assigned 
to the Office of the J udge Advocate General where a program 
dealing with the Navy’s disciplinary problems is being devel- 
oped. Mr. Chandler’s announcement says, in part: 

“We shall all be erg ag Federal probation will lose 
for a time the services of Mr. Chappell. In his approximately 
six and a half years in his present work, about three in the 
Department of Justice and approaching three and a half 
in this office, he has made a valuable contribution to the 
development of Federal probation. He has shown under- 
standing, tact, and devotion. But he has the qualities which 
are needed for the task to which he is now called, and when 
I was asked to release him for direct assistance to the country 
in the war effort, I could not decline. He will take with him 
our confidence and best wishes in his mission, and we shall 
look forward to his return to his present post in due time. 

“Meanwhile we are fortunate that through the kindness 
of the District Court for the Western District of Missouri, 
we have been enabled to call to Mr. Chappell’s place, during 
his absence on leave, Mr. Lewis J. Grout, the chief probation 
officer of the court mentioned. Mr. Grout comes with the 
advantage of thorough familiarity with the Federal Proba- 
tion System. In his more than nine years in his present 
position, he has made the Kansas City probation office very 
efficient and has won the approval and regard of the court. He 
is favorably known to many probation officers through his 
participation in regional conferences and in the study by 
committees of probation officers of different phases of the 
work. We can look to him for judicious conduct of the func- 
tions of this office in relation to probation and I bespeak 
for him your confidence and help.” 

During Mr. Grout’s absence Mr. Richard H. Johnson 
will serve as chief United States probation officer for the 
Wertern District of Missouri. . 


More Releases for 
Induction Advocated 


_ Two foremost advocates of the induction of qualified 
prisoners into the armed forces are Maury Maverick, director 
of the prison industries branch of the War Production Board 
and Lewis E. Lawes, consultant. Speaking at the 78rd Annual 
Congress of Correction at New York City in November 1943, 
they described the prisoners’ role in the armed services as a 
tribute to their Americanism and proof that men taken from 

rison or from parole have become excellent soldiers. In 
address Mr. Maverick pointed out that as early as April 
1943, there were no less than 15,000 former prisoners in the 

my. “The number today,” he said, “‘is estimated at 40,000. 
Of this total, 9 og eg 25,000 were former inmates and 
parolees who had been inducted as a result of voluntary 
application.” Reports received at the Federal Probation 

eadquarters indicate that many Federal probationers 
and ex-prisoners have made fine records. 


Moline Youth Adopt 
Self-Rule Plan 


Ruth Clifton, high school senior of Moline,’Ill., hada 
plan for dealing with the increasingly grave problem of 
juvenile delinquency in that town, but could not get su 
port until the plan at length came to the attention of the 
Council of Associated Dads’ Clubs. The Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph 5 ‘Ruth Clifton pounded home point after 

oint: ‘We know home town conditions better than you. 

e don’t like the sale of liquor to minors—nor wide-open 
eae. Laws are designed to protect us, but they don’t. 

e regard the increase in juvenile delinquency as a chal- 
lenge that we accept. We have drawn up a plan. We want 
to organize ourselves. We want to govern ourselves. We 
want to handle our problem in our own way. And you'll 
find you won’t need any recourse to law.’ ”’ 

A resolution was adopted providing for a recreational 
center, and a sponsoring committee was appointed. The 
Dads dug into their pockets and produced enough to rent 
a 3-story building. The youngsters did the rest. The new 
“clubrooms” were in a deplorable state, but out came mops 
and —_ scrubbing brushes, brooms, and paint brushes. 
The building was given a vigorous housecleaning. 

Any eighth-grade pupil is eligible for membership. The 
maximum age limit is fixed only as “the age of embarrass- 
ment” and most important of ail—the youngsters have free 
rein in the management and maintenance of the club, which 
nicknamed the ‘“‘Rek” (abbreviation for recre- 
ation). 

During the first two months more than 1,024 have joined 
the Club. Chief of Police DeJaeger says, “‘Since the out- 
break of the war juvenile delinquency has increased 
pecans in Moline, but since the opening of the ‘Rek’ there 

been a 50 percent decrease.” 


Recreation No Cure 
For Delinquency 


Recreation is not the answer to juvenile behavior prob- 
lems, states Homer C. Wadsworth, superintendent of 
Pittsburgh’s Bureau of Recreation, in the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph. Any community which finds it necessary to main- 
tain a juvenile court, support institutions for the detention 
of wayward boys and girls, and establish clinics for study 
and case work is made up of homes, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, which have failed to meet their primary 
obligations to youth. Says Mr. Wadsworth, “There is no 
magic cure-all for this problem. We do know two things 
about juvenile delinquency which are of great importance; 
@) that most delinquents come from homes that have foun- 

ered on the rocks of poverty, ignorance, divorce, or the 
failure of parents to discharge their elementary responsibil- 
ities; and (2) that almost none of the boys and girls who 
get into trouble have creative and useful leisure-time inter- 
ests.’’ He maintains that while there is no substitute for home 
training, the present situation requires that the church, 
the school, the civic agencies, and the public recreation 
system join forces to the end that every child in Pittsburgh 
has suitable auspices for spare-time activities. 
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Senate Subcommittee Investigates 
Juvenile Delinquency Problem 


Hearings on wartime juvenile delinquency were held 
in Washington, November 30 through December 8, by the 
Special Senate Subcommittee on Wartime Health and Edu- 
cation. Senator Pepper of Florida, Chairman, said that the 
committee “‘will attempt to establish the dispassionate facts 
and to recommend sound remedial measures .. ”’ Other 
members of the subcommittee are Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, 
James M. Tunnell of Delaware, Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., 
of Wisconsin, and Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska. 

Some thirty experts, authorities, and important national 
figures gave testimony at the hearings. A preliminary report 
will be issued shortly. Meanwhile, additional hearings will 
be held by the committee in selected areas where problems 
of health and education are crucial. Committee investiga- 
tions will not be limited to juvenile delinquency per se, but 
— include medical care, hospital facilities, food, and 

ousing. 

At the close of the juvenile delinquency hearings in 
Washington, Senator Pepper issued the following statement: 
**We have had a splendid cross-section both of the pro- 
fessions and agencies which are concerned with the problem 
and of the various viewpoints which prevail. Some of the 
testimony given by witnesses of good authority has con- 
flicted with the views of others whose opinions are equally 
authoritative. We feel, however, that the hearing reflected 
accurately the bewilderment of the various groups and 
agencies who are dealing as best they can with a vital 
problem of great urgency but who are hampered by the 
extraordinary demands of war. The committee did not, of 
course, expect any unanimity of viewpointin consideringasub- 
ject of such great complexity and wide ramifications .... 
Committee recommendations will be forth-coming in due 
course and after additional careful study. ... This is 
a problem which must be solved by the swift and coordi- 
nated action of every agency, government and private, at 
our disposal.” 

An analysis of the findings of this committee and a 
statement of its aims and purposes will appear in an article 
by Senator Pepper in the April-June issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. 


Inmates Offer Eyes 
to Marine Hero 


Two inmates of midwestern penitentiaries offered to give 
their — to Sgt. Albert Schmid of Philadelphia. Schmid, a 
U. S. Marine lost one eye and almost the complete sight 
of the other after killing 200 Japs on Guadalcanal, accordin 
to an Associated Press dispatch. Sgt. Schmid acknowledge 
the offer of the men, thanking them, and declining their 
offer. He explained that an operation such as they suggested 
could not be performed. Lt. A. D. Beam, eye specialist at 
the Philadelphia Naval or ye states that only the cornea 
of an eye can be transplanted, whereas Sgt. Schmid’s injuries 
are based behind the cornea. One of the offers came from 
an inmate at the Oklahoma State Penitentiary, and the 
other from an inmate in Michigan State Prison. 


Prison Organizes 
First Skin Bank 


In response to recent requests for volunteers to donate 
skin to badly burned children, the Eastern State Peniten- 
ary of Pennsylvania, assisted by Dr. Alma Dea Morani, 
woman plastic surgeon who made the first appeal, has organ- 
ized what is said to be the first skin bank in the country. 
According to Dr. Herbert M. Goddard, chairman of the 
nitentiary’s board of trustees, 50 long-term inmates have 
Soon typed, found physically fit, and are ready to give skin 
whenever needed. The volunteers are typed because, as in 
blood transfusions, the donor’s blood must match that of 
the patient. Dr. Goddard added that he planned to organize 
skin donors in prisons throughout the country. 
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Florida Judge 
Praises 15-20 Club 


“We had forty thousand soldiers in St. J last 
winter, but had remarkably little delinquency considering C. A 
the number of men stationed here and considering the war § «pt 
hysteria,” writes Hon. Lincoln C. Bogue, judge of the juve. and 
nile court of Pinellas neem by Fia., in a letter to FEDERAL & hi 
PROBATION. “‘We have tried,” says Judge Bogue,“to sponsor ith 
and nee many recreational movements such as our pria 
15-20 Club. This is a club for boys and girls of fifteen to & aiq 
twenty both inclusive. They have a large room in the down- r 
town location over which a paid hostess presides at all times, & ohii 
and there the youngsters can dance to the music furnished & jp § 
by juke box, play games, buy Coca-Colas and sandwiches, & go¢j 
etc. They jitterbug and amuse themselves to their heart's BF or 
content, and I am glad to say that I have not had a single & gta 
youngster in Court who frequents the club. This does not & or g 
mean that the club does not have its problems. They have & jis. 
minor discipline problems from time to time, but these are & pe | 
taken care of by the youngsters themselves in their own req 
Pana body which they call the plan board. Discipline & jig 

handled through their own board by revoking club mem- & gta: 

bership for thirty days and similar desciplinary regulations, FF the 

The club is managed entirely by the youngsters themselves § for 

with an adult advisory group which stays very much in pur 

the background. I am a member of this advisory group, gua 
but we have had only two meetings in the last six months, 

so you will see the advisory group keeps hands off almost ing 

altogether. The City has underwritten the cost of the opera- B ger 

tion of the club. Membership dues are nominal (25c per & her 

year), and the dues are intended only as a regulatory meas- her 

ure and not a revenue measure. Servicemen in uniform are & suf 

not permitted in the club, but we have six USO centers for § ing 

them in which the civilian boys are not permitted. We find rc 

that this works better in the long run. We have had small y 

cards printed with the locations of the different USO centers & fy 

printed thereon, and whenever a soldier or sailor seeksadmis- J an 

sion to the 15-20 Club he is handed one of these cards which § to 

directs him to one of the several USO centers.” Ur 
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10-18-43 
From the Washington Star—Courtesy Consolidated News Features, Inc. 
“The reason I was absent yesterday is ’cause my mother 
ran out of meat ration points and it was up t’me t’do 
somethin’—and so I went fishin’!” 
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Proposed Federal Legislation 
To Care for Runaway Juveniles 


On December 7, 19438, United States Senator Charles 
¢. Andrews of Florida introduced a bill, known as S. 1578, 
“To reduce juvenile delinquency by providing for the care 
and prompt return home of runaway, transient, or vagrant 
children of juvenile age, going from one State to another 
without proper legal consent, through the use of funds appro- 
priated under the provisions of the Social Security Act for 
aid to dependent children, under certain conditions.” 

The somes legislation provides “that whenever any 
child under the age of sixteen years, or of such age as may 
be fixed for dependent children under the provisions of the 
Social Security Act, shall leave, or run away from, home 
or other legal place of abode, in one State and go into another 
State, and there be found vagrant or homeless or transient 
or delinquent, or in circumstances reasonably oneee= 
his or her physical or moral welfare, such child, . . . shal 
be defined as a dependent child, ardless of residence 
requirements, and entitled to be cared for and returned to 
his or her own home, or legal place of abode, in such other 
State, through the use of any funds appropriated under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act ... to States 
for aid to dependent children, whenever funds for such 
purpose may not be promptly obtained from such parent, 
guardian, or other custodial agency, for such — ose. * * * 

“The adjudication by any court, State or Federal, hav- 
ing jurisdiction over delinquent or dependent children, un- 
der the laws of the State where any such child may be appre- 
hended, finding any such child to come under the provisions 
hereof, and entitled to the relief herein granted, shall be 
sufficient authority to require any such agency administer- 
ing such funds to promptly proceed to grant the aid herein 

rovided to any such child. In any case not thus adjudicated 
y any such court, any such agency administering such 
funds may, in its own discretion, make its own investigation 
and find any such child entitled to such relief and proceed 
to grant the same hereunder. Any judge presiding over a 
United States district court and having jurisdiction over 
any delinquent child under the provisions of the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act . . . may likewise adjudicate any 
such child entitled to the benefit of this Act and to be 
disposed of in keeping herewith as cumulative of any other 
remedies or proceedi in such matters in the court’s dis- 
cretion. * * * 
_ “In all proceedings hereunder the welfare of any child 
volved shall be deemed paramount, and to this end this 
Act shall be liberally construed by all courts and officials 
having duties in connection therewith. * * *” 

The bill was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and hearings may be held in the near future. Judge Walter 
H. Beckham of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
Miami, Florida, writes us that the Juvenile Judges Associ- 
ation of America is interested in the legislation. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Addresses 
San Quentin Prisoners 


Three thousand convicts cheered yesterday as Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt appeared before them in the audito- 
rium of San Quentin Prison and told them, “You are doing 
a magnificent job of war work.” 

_She toured the prison as the guest of Warden and Mrs. 
Clinton Duffy. 
This isn’t the first pean: Mrs. Roosevelt has visited, 
y any means, she told the audience, and the convicts 
Toared with laughter as she related this anecdote: 

She had made an engagement to visit a prison but that 
morning she didn’t have an opportunity to see the President 
and he didn’t know of her plans. Later in the day President 
Roosevelt called Mrs. Roosevelt’s secretary. “Where is my 
missus?” he asked. The secretary said,“She is in prison,” 
and Mrs. Roosevelt quoted the President as havingrejoined, 

Well, I’m not suprised. But what for?” 


—A.P. in the Washington Evening Star, 4-9-43 
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A Modern Approach to 
Mental Hygiene Work 


_ Dr. Robert L. Sutherland, director of The Hoge Founda- 
tion for Mental Hygiene at the University of Texas}in 
Austin, describing the work of the Foundation, writes, ‘“‘men- 
tal hygiene in its broad modern definition is the study and 
nage yer of principles of personality development toward 
the end of helping all individuals utilize their capacities 
ene work with their fellows creatively.” 

stablished on this concept, the Foundation is now 
carrying on a state-wide program at three different levels. 
“The first level and the most general phase is a broad pro- 
gram of public lectureships which extends to various com- 
munities in the state. At the second level, the Hogg Found- 
ation provides leaders and organizational help for in-service 
training institutes in mental hygiene. And at the third level, 
the Foundation assists communities which are initiating a 
permanent facility, such as a mental hygiene clinic, a guid- 
ance program in the schools, or a professional training cur- 
riculum,”’ Dr. Sutherland continues. 

“Through the lectureship method, the Foundation has 
been able to interpret to large groups the more positive and 
inclusive view of mental hygiene and the part schools can 
play in educating people in the art of better living. During 
the first three years, representatives of the Foundation have 
appeared in 152 communities of the state reaching audiences 
totalling approximately 411,500. 

“In connection with the in-service training phase of the 
program, the Foundation has provided instructors and con- 
sultants for many professional groups including counselors 
in a school work, ministers, chaplains, social workers, 
and industrial personnel workers. A still more basic approach 
of providing permanent mental hygiene facilities for a com- 
munity requires considerable time but a start has been made. 
The Foundation assisted in the establishment of a child 
guidance clinic in the John Sealy Hospitals and the Medical 
Branch of the University in Galveston. The clinic is now a 
permanent part of the hospital and medical school program. 
Consultation and to some extent financial assistance are 
being given to various school systems in organizing voca- 
tional guidance and mental hygiene facilities. More prog- 
ress will be made in establishing community clinics and 
traveling clinics for rural areas when professional personnel 
is available at the close ofthe war.” 


Juvenile Court Psychiatric 
Clinic Opened in D. C. 


Dr. Stanley Geshell, director of the juvenile court Psy: 
chiatric clinic, predicted at its official opening that it would 
serve as a model for similar clinics throughout the country. 
on te there are only about half a dozen of these through- 


out the United States, the time will come when they will 
be regarded as an essential part of all juvenile courts .... 
We expect to treat children suffering from personality dis- 
orders so we can prevent a disorder from progressing to a 
stage where it will blight a child’s adult life,”’ he said. 

Dr. Geshell came to his new post from the United 
States Public Health Service Hospital farm at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., where he served as psychiatrist in the treatment 
of drug addicts, and he believes that experience will aid 
him in his present work. “There I saw the end result— 
what happens when personality disorders remain un- 
checked. Our goal here is to cure the disorder in its earli- 
est stage by diagnosing the trouble and prescribing treat- 
ment,” he continued. 

Wartime conditions, with attendant emotional strain 
from which children suffer more than do adults, were blamed 
by the doctor for the increase in ay sama Only those 
cases in which investigation fails to disclose the pattern of 
the child’s behavior will be sent to the clinic for treatment, 
where the child will be given mental, physical, and psy- 
chiatric examinations. The recommendations in each case 
will be sent to Judge Fay L. Bentley of the District of 
Columbia Juvenile Court. 
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Selective Service Violators 
Present Prison Problem 


Prisoners received from military courts-martial presented 
the greatest disciplinary A nmney among the 4,777 persons 
convi of wartime offenses in Federal courts during the 
fiscal year 1948, James V. Bennett, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, has disclosed in a report to Attorney 
General Francis Biddle. Although the borderline psychotic 
and low-grade mental cases which Selective Service has 
drawn into the courts also present problems to prison offi- 
cials, for the most part they are harmless unfortunates of 
the marginal vagrant level. The court-martial cases are 
mainly young, maladjusted men who have little or no sense 
of soci: 

Federal prison officials have been troubled particularly 
by a small group of “absolutist” conscientious objectors, 
whose objection to war he described as only part of a pro- 
gram for changing the whole social, political, economic, 
and cultural order of the world. “Among the pacifists who 
have been sent to prison for failure to comply with Selective 
Service regulations are a number of etarians, anti-vac- 
cinationists and followers of other ts,” Mr. Bennett 
stated. “Some of the vegetarians not only refuse to eat 
meat or meat products, but also even refuse to wear leather 
shoes. One vegetarian, who would eat only raw vegetables 
served in dishes which he himself had cleaned, also refused 
to work in protest against imprisonment, and spent most 
of his six months in a Federal institution preparing and 
eating raw carrots and milk. As a footnote, it might be 
remarked that on his release he then complained of being 
kept in solitary on an inadequate diet.” 

Other perennial headaches of the prison officials include 
the conscientious objectors who, whenever their requests 
are denied, adopt a nonviolent form of protest by lying 
down on the floor until carried away by prison officials. One 
young man declined to drive a farm tractor because it was 
equipped with rubber tires, but consented to use one with 
steel wheels. One group objected to as pro- 
ducing a form of “graven image” forbidden by the Bible 
while still others refused to give their legal names but used 
fancy cognomens, such as ‘‘Walking T. Jerusalem,” “‘Radical 
Love,” and ““Mohammed Bey.” 


Little World’s Fair 
A Great Success 


San Quentin News, inmate publication of the California 
State Penitentiary, describes the ‘‘Little Worlds’ Fair,” an 
exhibit of prison manufactures and activities held at the 
institution on October 80 and 31, 1948, as a big success. 
The hundreds of guests invited by Warden Duffy candidly 
admitted that they were amazed at the assortment of 
articles, clever workmanship, decorativeness of booths and 
auditorium, and decorum of inmates with whom they min- 

led from the moment they entered the light-flooded “‘Gar- 
en Beautiful,” where they were ro by colorfully garbed 
guitar-playing troubadours, until they departed. 

Of particular interest to military visitors were a number 
of model planes with half-inch electric motors operated by 
flashlight batteries, rudders and elevators controlled from 
the cockpit, variable wing flaps, mobile retractable landing 
gears, and sliding cockpit hoods. There were also models 
of ship’s sections used in shipfitting classes; a full-size com- 

lete submarine indicator net made outside the prison walls 
y inmate crews; an operating unit from welding classes; 
recision tools turned out by students in the machine shops; 
plays from the furniture-making departments, includin 
a number of items essential to the war effort; examples o 
the dental technicians’ skill; and scores of oil, water-color, 
and pencil portraits and landscapes by students in the 
commercial and fine arts classes. The chaplains outlined 
their work, the librarians displayed books purchased from 
the inmate library fund, and the athletic commissioner 
— entertainment by a team of tumblers and weight- 
ters. 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate 


“She pays me a dollar and a half an hour so she can work 
in a nice quiet tank factory for ninety-five cents!” 


Juvenile Delinquency Problem 
Filmed by March of Time 


Merchant Marine School 
For Prisoners Suggested 


In The Spatieter, weekly publication of the State Prison 
of Southern Michigan, a seaman inmate advocates a school 
to train those who hope upon release to become members 
of the merchant marine, According to his plan, prisoners 
who have served in various capacities aboard ship would 
act as instructors. The success of the school for cooks an 
bakers instituted at San Quentin Prison was pointed out as 
a precedent for this proposed school. 
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a A March of Time film, “Youth in Crisis,” features the 

a story of wartime juvenile delinquency and —— out the 

= importance of environment to the child’s need for affection, 

ar security, recognition, and a sense of achievement. Through 

re parental example the child learns moral and ethical stand- 

oa ards, but when the family fails, society must step in. Speak- 

ae ing in the film, Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, head of the American 

ie. Orthopsychiatric Association, confirms this: “What is of 

de concern to us,” he says, “is the impact of war changes in 

the home and upon children and adolescents, 

+ leading to neurosis and delinquency.” 

cial The climax, and most interesting section of the film, 

Ye depicts how effectively intelligent communities are ~— 

oa this problem. Day nurseries, discussion groups, use of sch 

aa facilities after hours, YMCA’s, boys’ clubs, an night 

clubs run by the youth themselves, 4-H clubs, and victory 
gardening are some of the means shown which are helping 
youngsters preserve a balance amid the unnatural excite 
ment of war. 
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Prisoners’ War 
Work Stepped Up 


The Department of Justice recently announced that 
during the 12 months ending June 380, 1948, sales of articles 
manufactured for use of the Armed Services by inmates of 
Federal penal and correctional institutions increased nearly 
40 per cent over the previous year. James V. Bennett, direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, stated that the increase, 
amounting to over five million dollars, was especially re- 
markable in view of the fact that population in Federal 
institutions is steadily declining. During 1943 Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., which operates all manufacturing facilities 
in Federal institutions, was able to employ only 91 more 
inmates than in 1942. “‘The splendid production record is 
attributable almost entirely to the cooperation of the in- 
mates themselves,” Mr. Bennett said. ‘‘Since Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., is now working almost exclusively on orders 
for the Army, Navy, Coast Guard and Maritime Commis- 
sion, the inmates of our institutions as their contribution to 
the war have voluntarily stepped up their working hours 
until the average work week is between 52 and 56 hours.” 
The director explained that small wages are paid the inmates 
on the theory that gainful employment not only increases 
a man’s self-respect, but also materially lessens the burden 
on relief agencies by enabling him to contribute to his 
family’s support. 


National Police Academy 
Affords Instruction 


The De ent of Justice has announced that the 24th 
Session of the National Police Academy convened in Wash- 
ington on Jan 10, 1944. Thirty-eight police officers from 
various parts of the country and a representative from China 
were enrolled in the 14-week course which included the var- 
ious phases of scientific crime detection and emphasized 
wartime police duties. Three weeks were devoted to traffic 
problems and, in addition, instruction was given in teaching 
methods so that those in attendance might conduct training 
courses upon their return to their respective departments. 

Director Hoover of the FBI said that 816 law-enforce- 
ment officers from every State in the Union, as as 

, d, Puerto Rico, China, the Phillipines, and 
the Canal Zone, have been graduated from the Academy 
since its inauguration in 1985. 


Recent Narcotic 
Study Reported 


Hope that marihuana, often blamed for crime and in- 
sanity among its users, might help cure morphine addicts 
by relieving the withdrawal symptoms, has been dissipated 
by the results of recent tests. This conclusion is reached in 
the light of studies reported at a recent meeting of the 
Southern Medical Association in Cincinnati by Dr. C, K 


Public Health Service Hospital. ‘‘ 
compound, a synthetic drug said to have an effect si 
to that of marihuana or cannabis, was given by mouth and 
by injection into the muscles of bona fide morphine addicts. 
ven in amounts sufficient to produce marihuana effects, 
the compound did not appreciably relieve the morphine 
withdrawal symptoms. 


Court Penalty Draws 
Blood for Red Cross 


New York.—Disorderly conduct we against 26 men 
found poring over racing sheets in a clubroom were dis- 
missed when 18 of them promised Magistrate Nicholas H. 

Pinto they would donate blood to the Red Cross. 
“Gee, Judge,’ quipped one man, “the bookmakers take 
our money and the judge takes our blood.” 
; —By the Associated Press 


Prisons Urged to 
Hire Parolees 


At the 78rd Annual Congress of Correction sponsored 
by the American Prison Association and held in New York 
ity, November 1943, A. H. Conner, associate commissioner 
of Federal Prison Industries, Inc., urged prison officials to 
take advantage of the recent amendment to the Civil Service 
Law removing the ban on Federal —ee of conyicts 
until two years after their release, and hire paroled men to 
fill a variety of prison staff positions. This would relieve 
institutional manpower shortage and set an example for 
State governments and private industry. He said it was 
inconsistent “to urge society to absorb rehabilitated men 
unless we are the first to give them a chance.” 

Supporting Mr. Conner’s position, Harold E. Donnell, 
Maryland State superintendent of prisons, cited several cases 
in institutions under his jurisdiction where parolees had made 
“admirable aides,’”’ 


Parolee Halts 
Deserting Crew 


One hundred and twenty-five parolees from Massachu- 
setts prisons are now serving with the merchant marine, ac- 
cording te The Mentor, inmate publication of the Massachu- 
setts State Prison. One such parolee yoy from Boston 
to New York where the crew learned they were to take 
aboard a cargo of TNT consigned to the European Theatre 
of war. Frightened they started to desert. Grabbing a be- 
laying pin, the parolee stationed himself at the gan 
and p dee anyone to leave! Alternately, he threaten 


and 
cajoled, scorned those who would 


out in the face of 
courage by 


danger, and importuned them to show their 
sticking. Virt all stayed. 


California Enacts 
Wartime Parole Law 


Under the terms of a wartime measure known as “the 
selective service parole act,” California provides for the re- 
lease of prisoners for military service, after certain minimum 
sentences have been served. Men given special paroles 
under the provision of this act will be ted a full pardon 

rovided they receive an honorable been from the armed 
eee ag a dishonorable will result in revocation 


Law Bars 
Confessions 


According to Shadows, inmate publication of the Oregon 
State Penitentiary, the use of confessions in criminal cases 
will be discontinued if a bill recently passed by the Illinois 
Legislature becomes law. The sponsors con their i 
ments on the point that most confessions used in obtain- 
ing criminal convictions are obtained under duress or 
through brutality. 


New Guinea Soldier 
Can’t be Georgia Juror 


In ig | to a jury summons from George F. White, clerk 
of the U. S. District Court at Macon, Ga., Pvt. Thomas O. 
Perkin wrote, “Whereas I am a ‘salaried’ employe of the 
United States, and whereas I am now serving the United 
States in the tropical jungles of New Guinea; and whereas 
Uncle Sam saw fit to employ me in this portion of the 
universe, I extend my sincere regrets.” 
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Prisoners Find Many 
Bars to Induction 


The difficulties in the way of the prisoner who wants to 
into the army are hically set forth in the October- 
ovember 1948 issue of The Atlantian, published by inmates 
of the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga. Under the 
caption “The Draft and You,” Jerome Gilpatrick describes 
the selective service procedure and the work and progress of 
the institution’s selective service panel since its appointment 
in July 1943. The individual ‘must meet the following re- 
uirements: (1) The registrant must volunteer for induction; 
he must bo oligible ter finished one third of 
his maximum sentence; (3) his criminal record must not be 
such as to render him ineligible; (4) his institutional record 
must not be such as to render him ineligible; & he must be 
psychologically acceptable as soldier material, that is, not 
on 7 mentally and emotionally sound, but also not illiterate; 
and (6) he must be pees acceptable in accordance with 
selective service and army requirements. 

Of the first 1,261 men screened by Atlanta’s selective 
service panel, 601 were disqualified through age; 87, for 
heinous offenses; 80, by serious detainers; 130, because not 
be for parole; 150, for psychological or medical reasons; 
and 55, for poor institution record. This left 158 of the 
original 1,261 eligible for consideration. 


Wisconsin Official 
Accepts New Position 


Dr. Morris G. Caldwell, known to many in the correc- 
tional field as director of the Division of Corrections of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare, recently 
resigned his former position to accept new responsibilities 
as National Chairman of the Council on Youth Delinquency, 
Department of Youth Education, of the National Civic 
Federation. 

For a number of years Dr. Caldwell has had an active 
interest in youth problems, having conducted significant 
surveys on juvenile delinquency and written numerous ar- 
ticles on various aspects of the problem. 


Negro Management Suggested 
for Negro Training School 


roposal for placing Maryland’s Cheltenham Training 


School for Negro Boys under complete Negro management 
is being considered. Baltimore’s Mayor McKeldin writing 
to Governor O’Conor and the adoption of that 
says: ‘“‘Among civic rights for the Negro group should be 
included logically the privilege of attempting to solve for 
themselves the ey problems of administering an insti- 
tution founded to aid and train the Negro youth entrusted 
to its care.’”’ He calls attention to the fact that the Maryland 
Training School for Girls has for eight years successfully 
operated under a Negro board and staff and believes a 
similar plan at Cheltenham would be worth trying. 


District “Jail Dog” 
Accepted by Army 


Ray Huff, director of public welfare and acting head of 
the District of Columbia penal institutions, has in his pos- 
session a certificate from the Office of the Quartermaster 
General of the War Department showing that Susie, an 
institution bloodhound, has been accepted by the armed 
forces. According to the Washington Star, Mr. Huff plans 
to frame this fancy document with the official seal of the 
Quartermaster Corps and place it in the “‘kennels for the 
grandchildren of Susie.” 

The general average for the dogs of the penal institutions 
wsa not very good; three of them were classified as 4-F. 


January-March 


OFF THE RECORD BY ED REED 


: . Courtesy of the Register and Tribune Syndicate 
“So the judge said he’d put you away where you 
‘wouldn’t bother nobody, did he?” 


Bomber Named by 
San Quentin Inmates 


By oversubscribing their quota more than ten times, pris- 
oners of San Quentin Prison earned the honor of naming the 
bomber bought during the Third War Loan Drive by in- 
mates of the Nation’s prisons who more than tripled their 
goal, and raised enough to buy three bombers. San Quentin's 
quota was $9,921. Bonds purchased there totalled $100,297. 


Additional Federal Probation 
Personnel in Armed Forces 


Since December 1, 1948, the following employees of 
the Federal Probation System have been inducted into the 
armed forces of the United States: 

ROBERT EKLUND, Eastern District of Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee). 

DAVID E. GRONEWOLD, Northern District of Il- 
inois (Chicago). 

LAWRENCE MARSHALL, Northern District of Ohio 

VINCENT NAPOLEON (Clerk), District of New 
Mexico (Albuquerque). 

ROBERT L. NOBLE, Southern District of Georgia 
(Savannah). 

GALEN F. PARKER, Western District of Wiscon- 
sin (Wausau). 

FRANK L. TIMNEY, Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania (Pittsburgh). 

LOGAN A. WEBSTER, Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania (Pittsburgh). 

ELBERT H. WILLIAMS, Southern District of Ohio 

(Columbus). 
t Elmer J. Krueger and James S. Sheldon have returned 
to their respective posts of duty at Wausau, Wisconsid, 
and New York City, which leaves a total of 67 officers and 
10 clerks in military service, as of March 1, 1944. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Paut J. McCormick: U. S. District Court Judge, 
Southern District of California, since 1924. Attended 
All Hallows College, Salt Lake City, Utah, and St. Igna- 
tius College, San Francisco, Calif. LL.D., Loyola Uni- 
versity (Los Angeles), 1937. Judge, Superior Court, Los 
Angeles County, 1910-1924. Instructor in law and pro- 
cedure, University of Southern California, 1912-1914. 
Member: American, California State, and Los Angeles 
County Bar Associations; and National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement, 1929. 


Major PERRY V. WAGLEY, M. C.: Director, Department 
of Psychiatry and Sociology, Sixth Service Command 
Rehabilitation Center, since 1941. M.D., University of 
Arkansas, 1915. Medical Superintendent, 1931-1941, and 
Assistant Medical Superintendent, 1923-1931, Pontiac 
State Hospital. Private practice, 1919-1923. Author of 
numerous articles in scientific journals. Member: Amer- 
ican Medical Association, American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation, and American Board of Neurology and Psychiatry. 


JoHN M. McGINNIs: Head, Department of Psychology, 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, since 19438. A.B., Lake Forest 
College, 1924; A.M., Harvard University, 1925; and Ph. 
D., Yale University, 1929. Professor of Psychology, Hol- 
lins College, 1929-1948. Author of numerous articles on 
psychological subjects. Member: American Psychological 
Association, Virginia Academy of Science, and Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology. Fellow: Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, the So- 
ciety for Research in Child Development, and the Clin- 
ical Section of the American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists. 


RICHARD W. WICKES: Probation Officer, The Circuit 
Court for Baltimore County, Towson, Md., since 1943. 
B.D., Crozer Theological Seminary, 1920. Inspector of 
Prisons, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 1936-1943. Minister, 
Calvary Baptist Church, Towson, Md.; Chaplain, Mary- 
land State Penitentiary; and Chaplain, Sheppard-Enoch 
Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md., 1920-1936. Author of num- 
erous articles in denominational periodicals. 


Witu1am C. Nav: U. S. Probation Officer, Western 
District of South Carolina, since 1943. B.A., 1933, and 
M.A., 1941, Furman University. Probation Officer and 
Judge, Greenville, (S.C.) County Juvenile Court, 1942- 
1943; Camp Director, National Youth Administration, 
1940-1942. Author of newspaper articles on juvenile de- 
linquency. Member, Southern Sociological Society and 
the International Council for Exceptional Children. 


_JoHN A. Kratz: Associate Director, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, since 
1942. A.M., Johns Hopkins University, 1906. Director, 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, U. S. Office of 
Education, 1939-1942. Chief, Industrial Rehabilitation 

tvice, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1921- 
1933. Author of numerous articles in professional per- 


amienle. Life member, National Rehabilitation Associ- 
on. 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


ARTHUR L. BEELEY is dean of the School of Social 
Work, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

N. J. BERKWITZ, MAJor, M.C., is on the staff of the sta- 
tion hospital at Camp Crowder, Mo. ‘ 
OscaR F. BLACKWELDER, D.D., is pastor of the Luth- 

eran Church of the Reformation, Washington, D.C. 

Cuas. G. CHAKERIAN is associate professor of sociology 
at Connecticut College, New London. 

THOMPSON R. FULTON is social protection representa- 
tive of the Community War Services, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

MAXWELL GITELSON, M.D., is director of psychiatric 
services at the Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, IIl. 

WILLIAM J. HARPER is director of the Westchester 
County Department of Probation, White Plains, N. Y. 

NorMAN S. HAYNER, PH.D., is professor of sociology 
at the University of Washington, Seattle. 

JAMES A. JOHNSTON is warden of the United States 
Penitentiary, Alcatraz Island, Calif. 

BENNET MEAD is senior statistician at the Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D.C. 

CARLETON Brooks MILLER, D.D., is pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Battle Creek, Mich. 

ELON H. Moor: is head of the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Oregon, Eugene. 

JOSEPH P. MurpuHy is chief probation officer of the 
Essex County Probation Service, Newark, N. J. 

MARION B. PREscoTT is chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court, Eastern District of North 
Carolina, at Raleigh. 

MartTIN L. REYMERT, PH.D., is director of the Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research, Mooseheart, IIl. 

JOHN A. RosE, LT., USNR, is a psychiatrist and form- 
— of the Winston-Salem (N. ©.) Child Guidance 

inic. 

WILL SHAFROTH is chief of the Division of Procedural 
Studies and Statistics, Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, Washington, D.C. 

PETER STANNE is United States probation officer for 
the District of Maryland at Baltimore. 

VIRGINIA TRAPHAGEN is a psychologist at the psycho- 
logical clinic of the Detroit (Mich.) Public Schools. 


REVIEWERS OF PERIODICALS 


EDWIN J. CovENTRY is U. S. probation officer for the 
Western District of Washington. 

REED COZART is associate warden at the U. S. peniten- 
tiary, Leavenworth, Kans. 

RoBERT H. FEuIx, M.D., is passed assistant surgeon at 
the U. S. Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn. 

BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D., is supervisor of vocational 
education and training, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

EUGENE W. GREEN, M.D., is passed assistant surgeon at 
Training Center, Sheepshead Bay, Brook- 
yn, N. 

JOHN F. LANDIs is chief U. S. probation officer for the 
District of Maryland. 

Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, PH.D., is U. S. probation officer 
for the Northern District of Illinois. 

CoNnRAD P. PRINTZLIEN is chief U. S. probation officer 
for the Eastern District of New York. 

EDWIN B. ZEIGLER is chief U. S. probation officer for 
the Southern District of Mississippi. 
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